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On The March 


GRIM STALEMATE Responding to the possibility of 
US military action against Iran, the Iranian .tudent militants 
threatened Wednesday to kill the 50 American hostages 
being held in the Teheran embassy. Un Monday, the US 
severed diplomatic relations with Iran, and Washington 
indicated that it was considering a naval blockade or similar 
military action if the hostage crisis is not resolved soon The 
militants reply over the radia ‘‘ We warn the American 
government with all frankness that if it launched a military 
aggression against Iran, we shall immediately kill all the 
hostages.” 


ASHAMED OF THE GAMB. Class Struggle, the 

pinkos answer to Monopoly ( go directly to jail..), has been 
taken off the shelves in Eaton s department stores in Toronto, 
Canada Why? Because of a‘‘ few complaints,” said a store 
manager, including a letter from a woman calling the game 
“ subversive’. Gasp 


INCREDIBLE Add the state's credit rating to the list of 
prospective Jarvis II vasualties The mere presence of Prop 9 
on the June ballot has prompted Standard and Poor s to lower 
C.lifornia s bond rating from triple-A to,double A plus This 
rating may drop down to high risk category if the initiative 
passes If Jarvis II passes, this may mean that all state 
construction work including the UC) requiring financing will 
be postponed indefinitely. . 


ABLESSING IN DISGUISE Crooks are having an 
especially hard time because of New York City’s transit 

strike City police reported a19 percent drop in crime for the 
week— including robbery assault, rape, and burglary. Deputy 
Police Commissioner Alice McGillon attributed the drop to 
the increased police presence, more people on the street, and 
traffic— the usual escape routes are either blocked or closed 


UCSC plans 
for hard times 


by Ben Slay 


In an effort to show both University Hall and the campus 
community that the UCSC administration has the future 
firmly in: hand, Acting Academic Vice Chancellor John 
Marcum released a planning statement entitled “Santa Cruz 
Plans for the 80s” at the end of last quarter. 

The report, which contains a less-than-ringing appraisal of 
the Narrative Evaluation System and a frank admission of 
possible enrollment problems, is a big step towards defining 
Chancellor Robert Sinsheimer’s vision of UCSC’s future. 
Marcum’s document also reflects Santa Cruz’s role in the 
systemwide planning effort, currently in progress, which 
features similar documents from the other UC campuses. 

“The report’s purpose is two-fold,” Dan McFadden, one 
of Marcum’s assistants, said last week. “First, we want to 
educate the campus community as to what our problems are, 
and focus the discussion on ways to deal with them. Second, 
we want to show University Hall that, contrary to past 
attempts, we’re serious about our planning efforts. 

“We know there’s trouble in paradise,” he added, “We 
had to admit that if systemwide was going to take us 
seriously.” 

The report takes a tough look at future demographic and 
enrollment projections. Noting the rapid growth of the 
Chicano population in the counties from which UCSC has 
traditionally drawn large numbers of students, and the fact 
that a small percentage of Third World students in general 
apply to UCSC, the report forecasts a 26 percent decline in 
the number of first-year applicants by 1985. 

Consequently, the statement calls for increasing outreach 
and support programs to double the number of Third World 
students at UCSC—from nine to 18 percent by 1985. The 
report also criticizes the University’s controversial BOARS 
decision to increase reliance on SAT scores as admissions 
tools—which ‘could exclude some Third World students 
because they generally score lower on such tests than Anglo 
students. 

This concern for Third World admissions, now felt 
throughout the UC system, is in ironic contrast to the 
University’s inditference on the issue as shown by the 
BOARS decision. “It’s kind of unfortunate that enrollment 
projections had to be pointing down before the University 


began taking an interest in California’s Third World com- 
munities,” Georgina Dews, UCSC’s Student Lobby Annex 
Director, said last week. 

The report’s emphasis on enrollments reflects the fact that 
UCSC is strapped for academic resources. Since more 
students mean more resources, the numbers game is of the 
utmost importance. 

During the mid-70s, UCSC was “‘forward-funded” faculty 
positions before there were adequate numbers of students to 
“justify” them. When enrollment increases failed to material- 
ize, UC President David Saxon gave Santa Cruz a five-year 
“grace period” (ending in 1984) to bring enrollments up.to 
the figure required—6350 students. Marcum’s plan optimist- 
ically calls for this number to be reached by 1981. 

Along with the desired increase in Third World enroll- 
ments, the statement calls for an increase in freshperson 
redirects from Berkeley and stepped-up outreach programs. 
The emphasis on the redirect program reflects a desire for 
increased “cooperation” with Berkeley, which uneasily 
shares with the report undercurrents of uncertainty about 
whether such cooperation would be two-sided. 

The report is rather critical of the Narrative Evaluation 
System. Stating that the “lack of grades is shown to be a 
factor in reducing and narrowing our applicant pool’’ the 
report cites a joint faculty-student survey conducted by 
sociology professor Dane Archer which calls for a letter- 
grade option. Archer’s report will be published this spring. 

““We hope to re-open the issue,” McFadden bluntly stated. 
“The NES is too important a question to be ignored 
indefinitely.” 

The report makes no reference to many UCSC students’ 
devotion to the NES, nor does it mention the role students 
played in the repeal of the grade option that was briefly 
introduced last year. 
Owing to the large number (76 percent) of UCSC faculty in 
tenured positions, the report doesn’t call for dramatic 
changes in the undergraduate, liberal-arts orientation of the 
campus. Although the percentage of graduate students is 
slated to rise from five to ten or fifteen percent, no new PhD 
and only a few new MA or MS programs are envisioned. 
Instead, the call is for “five-year programs” in which an 
entering freshperson can receive an MA or MS after five 
years of study at UCSC. 

Unmentioned in the report is the threat Jarvis II poses for 
UCSC. Should Proposition 9 pass in June, all bets are off. 


Four injured 


‘Poison found at school 


by Cristel Stewart 


A powerful pesticide banned by the Department of Agri- 
culture (DOA) three years ago was found in classroom walls 
at Bay View Elementary School in Santa Cruz last week. 
This discovery necessitated the relocation of four classes to 
other parts of the school, and one class will be transferred to 
Natural Bridges Elementary. 

Three carpenters, Tim Chambers, Bruce Binford, and Ray 
Pillars, and one unidentified laborer discovered the powder 
after inadvertantly exposing themselves to the substance 
while building an addition to the school. All four became ill 
with symptoms described by Binford as “tingling in the tips of 
the fingers, headaches, nausea, and a general sluggishness.” 

The chemical found was chlordane, described as being 
more dangerous than DDT. Dr. Paul W. Smith of the Federal 
Aviation Agency pointed out in 1971 that “chlordane is 
known to cause depression of the bone marrow, reducing the 
number of red and white blood cells.” After questioning Ken 
Mabie, supervising sanitarian for the County Environmental 
Health Department, it was learned that chlordane is a 
suspected carcinogen, although its long term effects are not 
known. It works on the body’s neurological system, causing 
afflictions similar to what Binford described, and can some- 
times lead to convulsions. 


The DOA and Cal/OSHA (California Occupational Safety. 


and Health Administration) investigated the site last Wed- 
nesday. A DOA superintendent took samples and, after 
having lab tests run, described the material as having a 
“trace” of chlordane. Mabie later commented that the 
substance is indeed chlordane powder. 

Cardiff Pest Control had treated the school (located at the 
corner of Bay Street and Mission Avenue) approximately 12 
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years ago—nine years before it was placed on the restricted 
chemicals list. But Cardiff did not use the proper procedure 


€ 


for spraying chlordane (which is used: to kill termites). The 


specified procedure includes drilling holes in the baseboards, 
injecting the chemical into the walls, then plugging the walls. 
The holes at Bay View were never plugged properly, meaning 
that chlordane may be in not only the four classrooms worked 
on by the carpenters, but also the entire school. 

Sources report that a study was done a few years ago on 
“why children at Bay View achieve less than children 
attending other schools.”’ This report could not be substant- 
iated before press time. 

Stoner Laboratories of San Jose will clean up the exposed 
chlordane this week. It is not known if anyt:ing will be done 


. about the possible hazards in the other classrooms. When 


asked if he would return to Bay View to complete the addition, 
Chambers replied emphatically, “I would not work at Bay 
View again no matter how much money I was offered.” 


Top administrators 
get the boot 


Vice Chancellor of Student Affairs David Tilley has been 
allowed to resign his position at the end of the academic year. 
The elimination of the Tilley s position is the first move in a 
major administrative restructuring, according to a source 
within the adminstration, 

It is predicted that Bruce Moore, the present director of 
Business Services, will be appointed to the newly created 
position of Director of Student Life Moore has denied that he 
has been officially asked to assume the position 

The administration shake up will also include the dissolu- 
tion of Elizabeth Penaat's position of Vice Chancellor of 
Administrative Affairs, according to the source’ Bob Adams, 
Dean of Social Sciences, and Ted Foster, Dean of Natural 
Sciences, were said to have been asked to leave Neither 
deans could be reached for comment 

“{ The chancellor] has plans to reorganize the admin 
istration,” said Tilley, and that one of the initial measures is 
the “‘elimination of the Student Affairs Vice Chancellor 
ship” 

Tilley s responsobilities include the Registrar, Financial 
Aid, and th Equal Opportunity Program Chancellor Sins 
heimer and Vice Chancellor Marcum will divide those duties 

Chancellor Sinsheimer was out of town and unavailable for 
comment 

— Kevin Walsh 
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Part I 
The People 


by Jim Greenberg and Dave Tracey 


Ever wonder where all of the old people are that you don’t 
see on the streets? r 
In Santa Cruz County, over 100 of them are living out their 


‘ tarnished “golden years’’ in Hillhaven. Extended Care faci- 


lity. As you drive into the parking lot of Hillhaven, you see the 
orange-tinged stucco version of a Mexican-style ranch house. 
It’s gaudy but impressive. . 

In its brochure, Hillhaven presents a clean, professional 
image. Pictures show residents making handicrafts, bowling, 
and singing. On the surface, Hillhaven appears to live up to 
the reputation that June Vandertil, head administrator, 
Claims it has. According to her, “we have nothing to hide, 
since Hillhaven is the best convalescent home in the area.” 

But, according to one aide, “very little medical care takes 
place”’ Due to time constraints and staff shortages, aides 
term what they do on a daily basis “pure maintainance care.” 
Their work is a world of frustration in which they are always 
having to catch up with time. 

Getting patients out of bed, showering and feeding them 
are top priority on an aide’s list of chores. But often, that is all 
that gets done. One aide explained, “‘How many patients I am 
able to get out of bed greatly depends on the number of staff 
working. Most days I finish getting my patients out of bed at 
3:30, when my shift ends. We are supposed to get them up by 
mid-morning.” : 

Regulations require nursing homes to be staffed with a 
certain aide/ patient ratia The morning shift, for instance, 
should have one aide for every eight patients. Vandertil 
admits that the morning shift may be as low as one aide per 
nine patients. Contradicting Vandertil’s figures, however, 
one aide gives different numbers. “It’s not uncommon for the 
day shift to have a ratio of one staff person per 18 patients,” 
she says. . 

Tasks like turning bed-ridden patients are often neglected. 
Thus, patients develop bedsores, and experience muscle 


atrophy. One aide explained, ‘The lack of individual care’ 


due to the lack of an adequate number of staff causes tasks 
like turning and skin care to be ignored. Rather than the 
convalescent home helping the patient, it becomes another 
factor in the patient’s illness. Progress for that patient 


§§ becomes hon-existent and they end up staying there for 


life.” 

Bedsores, or decubitus, are deep sores on the body caused 
by excessive time spent in bed. Continual irritation of the 
bone: pressing against the mattress causes a painful sore on 
the body. Although Vandertil claims that she would be ‘“‘very 
amazed” if Hillhaven had “six bedsores’’ in the facility, aides 
argue that they are commonplace. 

According to one former employee, “the excellent care a 
Hilthaygit is usually given by friends and relatives of the 
patients and not by the facility. Patients with friends and 
relatives who are persistent and come in every day get the 
best care.” 

June Vandertil’s advice, however, is that relatives should 
not come in every day. “I advise them not to make regular 


visits because they are creating an expectation on the part of 
the patient,” she said. ‘‘Our patients are not being neglected, 
they are being taken care of.” 

Larry is one relative who did not take Vandertil’s advice. 
He talks at length about the negligent care his stepfather 
received at Hillhaven. “I would visit my stepfather three or 
four times a day just to make sure he was getting proper care,” 
he explained. Larry was never sure that his stepfather was 


being properly fed, shaved, and medicated, and often did 


many of these chores himself. 

The $1200 per month fee for his stepfather’s care was to 
include regular physical therapy treatments, which Larry 
claims were very irregular. ‘“‘Sometimes he got treatment and 
sometimes he didn’t. If I brought this to their attention, they 
would deny it, arguing that my stepfather suffers from an 
absent memory.” 

When Larry needed a doctor to admit his stepfather— who 
is on Medi-Cal—he had a great deal of trouble. Holding the 
phone in disbelief, he listened to a doctor tell him, ‘“‘I would 
love to help you, but your stepfather is dying, and these 
homes are really depressing. Besides, Medi-Cal doesn’t pay 


enough.” In the three months that Larry visited Hillhaven, he 
never once saw a doctor in the facility, despite regulations 
Stating all patients must be checked periodically by their own 
physicians. 

Obviously, patient care at Hillhaven is not always in the 
best interest of the patient. According to one aide, “residents 
are elderly and ill, don’t know what they need, and are not 
able to make their own decisions.”” Therefore much of the 
decisions about patient care is left up to nurses and aides. 
Another aide remarked that “rather than take the time to get 
to the root of the patient’s frustration, a tranquilizer might be 
used to calm the patient.” 

Discontent among the workers has also contributed to 
Hillhaven’s problems. These reached a head last year in a 
labor dispute which began when management began rotating 
workers to keep them from organizing, according to Tim 
McCormick, a union official. 

Not being able to establish long-term ties with aides, 
patients became upset. A group of 55 patients and their 
families signed a petition protesting the rotation. A wheelchair- 
ridden patient rolled in Vandertil’s office and presented her with 
the petition. Upon reading the petition, Vandertil angrily pushed 
the patient out of the office, slamming the door behind her. An 
employee then went into Vandertil’s office to protest her action, 
and was promptly suspended from work for five days. The union 
took up the case and recently won in arbitration. Joy Douglas, 
ombudsperson for nursing homes, believes that “it is the right of 
the patient to circulate petitions; in fact, they should be 
encouraged to.” But recently, Vandertil reasserted that, “peti- 
tions are against Hillhaven’s policies.” 

An aide’s wage ranges from $3.15 to $3.35 an hour. 


Recently, anew wage contract was negotiated, increasing wages 
by 20¢. McCormick, with some reservations, feels that the new 
contract is a positive step. ““The new contract sets pay above 
minimum wage,” he says, “and built in escalators will continue 
to maintain pay above minimum wage increases. 

Vandertil admits that there are “personnel problems,” but 
doesn’t feel that aides at Hillhaven “are being overworked and 
terribly underpaid. She believes that staff shortages arise 
independent of wage scales. She believes they are dependent on 
the whims of the worker. “We could pay our aides $5 an hour, 
and if they wanted to take off, they still would. If each one were 
to take on their responsibility, then we wouldn’t have the 
problems of being short.” 

McCormick says Hillhaven’s management justifies under- 
paying its workers because they only receive $840 per month 
per Medi-Cal patient. However, a private patient at Hillhaven 
could pay from $1000 to $2000 depending on the room. That 
fee includes only room and board. McCormick concludes that 
Hillhaven is not paying its workers as much as it could afford. 
Some background on Hillhaven Corporation clearly supports 
McCormick’s claim. 
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Hillhaven Extended Care Facility in Santa Cruz is not a 
“mom and pop” operation. It is one leaf on a huge corporate tree 
of the medical industry. Hillhaven Corporation, based in 
Tacoma, Washington, is engaged in two segments of the 
medical industry. Making up the major portion of their 
revenues, Hillhaven operates, owns, or leases 127 convalescent 
care facilities in 30 states. The corporation operates and owns 
other “specialty hospitals” as well owning a total of 13,363 
beds ; 


In addition, Hillhaven is involved in the sale of prescription 
and non-prescription drugs. Through its subsidiary “Medi 
$ave” pharmacies, Hillhaven operates 67 retail pharmacies in 
13 states. 28 percent of the facilities operated by Hillhaven 
Corporation are serviced through their “institutional phar- 
macies.” 

Overall profit figures attest to the Hillhaven Corporation's 
success. In 1979, Hillhaven made an operating profit of $21.8 
million, as compared to $14.9 million in 1978. Since 1975, 
Hillhaven’s revenues have jumped 150 percent. Hillhaven may 
appear massive, but it is only one small subsidiary of a larger 
corporate giant: National Medical Enterprises. 

National Medical Enterprises (NME), had a 1979 revenue 
of $324 million. It owns nursing care facilities, pharmacies, 
construction companies, medical equipment and supply com- 
panies, and insurance companies. It is no surprise that large 
Corporations like NME are thriving in the medical industry. 
Accordi ng to the Value Line Investment Survey, “Most NME 
businesses are not very sensitive to the economy. Hospitals and 
nursing homes are among the most recession-resistant busi- 
nesses around.” The survey predicts that NME’s profits are 
expected to climb 40 percent in 1980. 


Terminated 
With extreme 


by Marty Frank 


The administration's denial of Security of Employment 
(SOE) to two language lecturers is being criticized by some 
students and faculty as a poor academic decision and by the 
instructors themselves as procedurally improper. 

The cases of Paco Ramirez and Brigitte Kahnert are 

_currently being reviewed by the Academic Senate's Privilige 
and Tenure Committee. If the committee decides that the 
adminstration complied with University regulations in reach- 
ing its decision, both teachers will have their jobs terminated 
by the end of the year. 

Kahnert, lecturer in German, and Ramirez, lecturer in 
Spanish, were notified last August that they would not 
receive employment security because of “resource con- 
straints.’ Both had been unanimously recommended by 
Language Personnel Committee. 

** We both received verbal assurances all along the way that 
we would receive SOE if our work was good,” noted 
Kahnert. “We believe that the University is not fulfilling an 
understanding.” 

“I was one of the people who led her (Kahnert) to believe 
that she would receive SOE,” reported Siegfried Puknat, 
former chairperson of the language committee. ‘““‘We had an 
understanding with former Vice Chancellor Cota-Robles that 
there would be a person with SOE in charge of the German 
‘language program. It’s a question of whether the University 
really committed itself. I believe it did.” 

Security of Employment is a lecturer's equivalent of 

ytenure. UC lecturers are hired on a‘year to year basis After 
eight years of teaching, a lecturer either receives SOE or is 
dismissed. 

Lecturers are not expected to do research—as tenured 
faculty are—but their course load is substantially heavier. 
The high turnover rate of lecturers and their demanding 
teaching responsibilities have led some faculty members to 
accuse the University of exploiting this pool of ‘‘non 
academic” faculty. 

The decision to grant SOE to a lecturer requires com- 
mitting a FTE to the instructor's program. (A FTE re- 
presents a position which has been guaranteed budgeting by 
the University.) 

Both instructors feel that their positions have a strong 
claim to University resources. The German language board 
is without an SOE lecturer. Ramirez, in addition to providing 
Spanish instruction, is the head of Stevenson’s bilingual 
program. 

The number of FTE’s available for the language program 
at the time of Ramirez's and Kahnert’s review is disputed. 
The two instructors were reviewed at the same time as 
Japanese lecturer Chiyoko Eberhardt. Only Eberhardt re- 
ceived SOE. 

According to John Isbister, Assistant to Academic Vice 
Chancellor Marcum, the decision to grant an FTE is made 
on a case by case basis. The Chancellor awards SOE only if 
‘he decides that both the individual merits promotion and that 
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.the University wants to commit “hard money” to the 


the University wants to commit“ hard money” to the program 
strong candidates,”’ reports Isbister, ‘“‘but FTE’s are very 
scarce. He decided to grant one FTE to the language 
program.” Isbister_declined to comment on how Eberhardt 
was chosen over the other two candidates. 

“Vice Chancellor Marcum explained to me that the 
University failed to review Ms. Eberhardt at the appropriate 
time,” commented Ramirez. ‘The Administration felt a 
moral, if not legal obligation to grant her SOE. The 
University’s mistake placed me at a disadvantage.” 

The two instructors also charge that irregularities occurred 
-during the summary process of the SOE review. 

Academic Personnel regulations require an oral summary 
of a candidate’s evaluations be provided to enable the 
candidate to respond to unfavorable allegations. After the 
oral summary, no new material may be added to the file. 

Ramirez and Kahnert claim that the oral summaries they 
were given by the Language Personnel Chairperson in 
February 1979 indicated that their dossiers contained no 
significantly negative evaluations. 

Both instructors requested written summaries after the 
administration ruled against them. At that point, the written 
summaries revealed negative comments in both their files. 

When asked what might have occurred, Cher Roberts, the 


_ Administrative Analyst for the Division of Humanities and 


Arts, suggested that either the oral summaries had been 
innaccurate, the negative opinions represented interpreta- 
tions of the dossiers by administration officials rather than 
new material, or that proper procedure had not been followed 

The administration sent memos to the Language Personnel 
Committee in July indicating that SOE might be denied on 
the basis of these negative evaluations. The Language 
Committee refuted the administration’s claims. 

“This sheds doubt as to the sincerity of the administra- 
tion,” claims Kahnert. “They say at one time we weren't 
good enough and then they say they didn’t have the money. 
They were looking for a reason to deny us SOE.” 

Both instructors seem to have attracted substantial student 
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support. Course reviews for the two have consistently been 
full of praise. Two petitions with more than 500 signatures 
were presented to the Chancellor in support of both instruc- 
tors. 

‘“*He (Chancellor Sinsheimer) wouldn’t commit himself,” 
Steven Taubeneck reported of his meeting. “He wanted us to 
show him how the program was vital to the University and 
other programs. He said that there are too many languages 
and that some don’t carry their weight.” 

The use of lecturers in the language program is unusual for 
the UC system. Other campuses rely on graduate students to 
teach first year courses. 

‘This is one of the best language programs around,” said 
Ramirez. “You have trained people teaching courses rather 
than grad students. 

“If we don’t receive SOE, they'll have no trouble replacing 


us. But the people will be more transient because they won’t 


expect to stay. 

‘*T don’t think the chancellor is interested in strengthening 
the languages. He wants the FTE’s for other areas like the 
sciences and social sciences.” 

Isbister noted that the decision was difficult ‘* We have 
very convincing cases for FTE’s in a number of other 
programs like Latin American Studies, Information Sciences, 
and various science boards. The decision to give a new one to 
a program means cutting back somewhere else. It’s a decision 
we’re not used to.” 

Within the last month a strong possibility has arisen that a 
language lecturer will resign and release a FTE. The 
language program will have to compete with other boards for 
that position. 

Paco Ramirez was offered a new appointment in Education 
and Languages two weeks ago. 

‘I'm interested inthe position,’ commented Ramirez, ‘but 

‘Tf m worried that the administration will look at it as a problem 
solved. I still will not have SOE.” | 

Both Ramirez and Kahnert are working to establish a local 
chapter of the AFT (American Federation of Teachers) 
union on campus for non-academic employees. 
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*|Carter’s plan 
threatens financial aid 


City on a Hill Press — 10 April. 1980 


High interest rates and President Carter’s new anti- 
inflation program may soon make it harder for middle class 
students to get Federal financial aid ‘ 

Carter’s anti-inflation program includes a proposal to stop 
aid to 450,000 of the 1.8 million students currently covered 
under the Middle Income Student Assistance Program, 
which went into effect November, 1978. 

Bowman Cutter of the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) says the administration hopes to expand aid to 
students from poor families as it cuts assistance to middle 
income students. 

Before the middle income student program, only students 
from families earning less than $15,000 per year could 
qualify for aid. The new law raised the limit to $25,000. 

As ‘a result, a record number of students are now getting 
some form of Federal aid. 

Cutter says that the system has been abused, however. 

Most of the aid distributed to middle income families has 
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come through guaranteed loans. The student arranges for a 
loan from a local bank, while the government guarantees that 
the loan will be repaid. The student makes no payments on the 
loan until after graduation, when he or she pays seven percent 
interest. The government pays the difference between seven 
percent and the interest rate the bank normally charges its 
nonstudent customers. 

The guaranteed loan program has become increasingly 
costly for the government because recent student loans, 
Cutter says, average around 15 percent interest. 

The government consequently pays more interest—eight 
percent—than the student, something Cutter calls “unaccep- 
table.” 

Cutter adds that “a disturbing’ number of students have 
borrowed more money than they actually needed for college 
under the program because the interest rate is so low. 

_ “They can get seven percent money under the guaranteed 
loan program,” he explains, “‘but they can’t get loans at less 


than 14 or 15 percent elsewhere. We fear that some students 
are trying to use the federal government as their bank. That is 
not the intent of the program.” 

An aide to Rep. William Ford, who heads the House 
postsecondary education subcommittee, says the powerful 
Ford has not decided how he would vote on Carter’s proposal 
to cut guaranteed loan funding. 

He did say that inflation has weakened the effort to help 
middle income families. “The act was intended to help 
families decrease the percentage (of their income) they must 
use for education,” the aide, who requested anonymity, 
recalled. 

‘‘Because of inflation, the percentage is going up or staying 
the same. Either colleges are charging more, or people are 
getting cost-of-living increases that push them over the 


($25,000) limit Those who might have benefited (from the 


program) may no longer be qualifying for it.’’ 

The Carter administration is, moreover, trying to reduce 
the average amount of the loans from $2200 to $1600. 

The administration also wants to concentrate more on 
making direct loans to students. Cutter says the advantage is 
that direct loans are “easier to collect,” and that they can be 
more readily given to students from poorer families 

‘* We want to focus our student assistance on the poor,” he 


added. —College Press Service 
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I remember Al 


by Michael S. Kimmel 


Allard Lowenstein was my Congressman. From 1968 to 
1970, he represented me in the House of Representatives 
from the Fifth Congressional District in the gilded suburbs of 
New York City. For those two years, he added his voice to the 
small handful of progressives who had found their way into 
national politics. It was a voice of hope, of youthful 
opitimism, of a vision of society of peace and justice. His 
voice was my voice. 

Three weeks ago Al Lowenstein was murdered; shot five 
times in the chest by Dennis Sweeney, who had once worked 
for AL 

Lowenstein’s death is tragic, as all senseless murders are 
tragic; but this tragedy is heightened by the quality of the man 
we have lost. Eleanor Roosevelt once wrote that Al “will 
always fight crusades because injustice fills him with a sense 
of rebellion.” American can ill afford to lose men of vision 
and moral outrage. 

It is an ironic tragedy too. Dennis Sweeney had been 
touched by Al Lowenstein almost 20 years ago, in a way that 
forever changed him. They had met at Stanford in the early 
1960’s. Al was the Dean of Students. Sweeney, a neophyte 
campus radical, was drawn to Al’s outspoken concern about 
racial injustice. In the summer of 1963, when Al organized 


some Stanford students to journey to Mississippi for the 


Freedom Summer, Sweeney was among the first to sign up. 

As the politics of civil rights became more militant, 
Sweeney became increasingly bitter. After an arrest in 
Mississippi he repudiated Al’s leadership of the movement, 
but became more frustrated as he, too, was purged from 
SNCC because he was white. Sweeney soured on Lowen- 
stein’s ameliorative politics, only to became bitterly cynical 
and later suspicious and withdrawn from his own. Sweeney 


FOOLED YA 


FINE PRINT 


gave up, as conspiracies of the resurgent right and old liberals 
like Lowenstein plotted clandestinely in his imagination. As I 
watched Sweeney on TV before his arraignment, I was struck 
by the way he wears his bitterness. At 37, he is an old man, 
glancing quickly out from the corners of his eyes. I remember 
Al, a youthful and vibrant 51-year-old, whose boyish grin and 
wide stare revealed an indefatigable optimism in the promise 
of democracy. 

Killing Allard Lowenstein was a desperate and hopeless 
act, a final act of rejection of the politics of hope, of the 
possibility of social change, of the decade of the 1960s. Ina 
sense, for Dennis Sweeney, it was an act of patricide. 

But this personal act is a political act, symptomatic of a 
larger and more pervasively insidious trend within the 
broadly defined left in the United States. In a left grown 
insular by its inability to successfully challenge entrenched 
political power, we have begun to find our friends more 
threatening than our enemies. The factions within the old 
student organizations led to vicious in-house purges. Demon- 
strations against resurgent militarism or right-wing vigilante 
terrorism of the Klan or Nazi Party have become occasions 
for even more bloody confrontations among democratic 
socialists, Trotskyists, Sparticists, and others. Political mili- 
tants blithely deride environmentalists and forget they have 
the same corporate targets. Some feminists divisively chas- 
tise others for their sexual preferénces, losing sight of their 
common struggle against sexism. 

And we continue to kill our friends. The Symbionese 
Liberation Army targeted Marcus Foster, the progressive 
Black Superintendent of Schools in Oakland, as a turncoat 
and enemy of Black people. Faye Stender, the radical 
Berkeley lawyer who had devoted the better part of 25 years 
to the struggle for Black liberations, and who had passion- 
ately and eloquently defended George Jackson, is today 
crippled by the bullet fired by a deranged man who blamed 
her for Jackson’s fate. It is a perverse myopia that finds us 


SEXY SERIES 


reifying our enemies into an impenetrable conspiracy, our 
friends of slightly different persuasions into vulnerable 
political targets. We have become so convinced of the 
indelible correctness of our specific position, while at the 
same time we recognize the relative futility of smashing the 
monolithically perceived—power structure. The slightest 
deviation becomes a terrifying threat. Anyone who believes 
an incorrect line and develops a following will undermine the 
already slim chance of success. 

So now Al Lowenstein, another who we could barely 
afford to lose, is dead. The Republicans in power in Albany 
gerrymandered him out of his district in the 1970 off-year 
congressional election. Al wandered through the New York 
metropolitan area every two years to regain his congressional 
seat that had been snatched from him. Like a Don Quixote 
searching for a dragon that would hold still long enough for a 
fight, Al tilted at ephemeral windmills and never returned to 
the House. 

In fact, it was remarkable that he ever won at all. There was 
something radically different about Al’s political style. I 
remember my role in the 1968 campaign: organizing local 
high school students to canvas for the campaign, stuffing 
envelopes, making phone calls, doing anything I could to feel 
useful around the office just to be there when Al would show 
up. His baggy and rumpled shirts, his tie, a bit too thin and out 
of style, and his heavy black-rimmed glasses always a bit 
crooked, made me think he slept in his-clothes (I later found 
out that when political races got tough, he often did). But 
when AI spoke, one listened. One forgot appearances, and 
reconciled opposing positions in the common vision of an 
egalitarian future. 

Just as Al had criss-crossed the country to gather support 


for the fledgling National Student Association in the 1950s 


cont on page 29 


by Cindy Milstein 
MEDIUM RARE 


**Levia-whar?”’ 

“*Leviathan.”’ 

“Oh, yeah...um, what’s that?” 

“The world-famous, internationally- 
known, graphically-superior, best Jewish 
student newspaper this side of the Hudson.” 

You heard it here first...and you can 
hear it again tonight in Stevenson Room 
237A at 8 pm. At that time, you can not 
only hear about what a fine Jewish student 
newspaper Leviathan is, but you, too, can 
become a staff member. Yes, that’s right, 
they need you (Jewish or not) to join the 
staff. Be a photographer, writer, production 
person, ad salesperson... you name it, they'll 

‘let you do it. Really, the paper can be a 
whole bunch of fun (I speak from exper- 
ience), so stop by (there will probably be 
munchies and liquid) and say, ‘* Hi, I want 
to work for UCSC’s fantastic, magnificent, 
wonderful, creative, intelligent, Jewish 
student quarterly.” (If you can’t stop by, 
they can still use you. What self-respecting 
Jew would turn down an offer of free labor? 
Give Richard a ring at 427-3627.) 
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They were nobody’s fool. But did they | 


fool you? On Campus, a newsletter for the 
UCSC community, did a humorous April 
Fool’s Day issue. Only thing is, they didn’t 
tell anyone about it. So, if you saw it, they 
just may have pulled one over on you. 
Articles included odd-even restroom use, 
campus big foot sightings and a student 
found bored to death in the Stevenson 
library. A study on the further impact of 
“Jaws IP’ read as follows: “The Santa 
Cruz County Governmental Center was 
recently the scene of a demonstration and 
sit in by 100 angry Monterey Bay great 
white sharks. Spokesman for the group, 
Mr. T. Sharp, said the group resented the 
labeling of the Jarvis proposition with the 
jaws name. He said that enough damage 
had been done by the movies ‘Jaws I and 
‘Jaws IT and that this latest use of jaws 
was more than his group could stand for. 
‘People will only know us for our mouths,’ 
stated Mr. Sharp, ‘when in actuality we 
have alot more going for us’... The newsman 
covering the event is no longer available 
for comment.”’ Pretty foolish, huh? ( But if 
this is your brand of humor, there are 
probably some old copies on file at the 
library.) 
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- Here’s a sexy little series, if you’re an 
academic, on “Disenchantment and the 
History of Fiction,” sponsored by the 
Humanities and Arts Division. Professor 
Harry Berger will do the talking every 
Wednesday night in the Cowell Conference 
Room beginning at 8 pm. The series is a 
preview of a possible interdisciplinary 
major program. The titles, real tongue- 
twisters to a mere undergrad like me, and 
dates are as follows: 

“Fictions of Social Structure and the 
Stories Institutions Tell Us” on April 16; 
“Gathering, Hunting, and Mothering in 
the Domestic Mode of Production” on 
April 23; “Shifts of Gravity from Body to 
Cosmos, Female to Male, Domestic to 
Corporate Fictions, Production to Repro- 
duction” on April 30; “The Revolutionary 
Fictions of Agriculture” on May 7; “‘The 
Old Testament from Genesis Through | 
Kings 13”’’ on May 14; ‘‘Plato on Critias 
on Atlantis” on May 21; “Metaphor, 
Metonymy, and the End of the Middle 
Ages” on May 28; and on June 4 and 11, 
the final two lectures will deal with fictions 
of the first and second worlds, with new 
views of representation in the art, science 
and politics.of early modern Europe. Pretty 


| sexy, huh? Yow. 
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Chris Houseman, a Stevenson RA, tells 


me that the “UCSC community will get a 
rare opportunity this Friday night to make 
some sense of presidential politics and the 
1980 election year.” Well, it certainly will 
be a rare evening if all that happens. And 
you can attend the event if you act now (or 
even Friday night). At that very time, 
Pulitzer prize-winning author James Mac- 
Gregor Burns will be ‘“‘Lurching Toward 
War” at 8 pm in the Cowell College 
Dining Commons. As the title may or may 
not indicate, Burns will speak -on the 
direction of US foreign policy under Presi- 
dent Carter, analyzing the turn to militarism 
in this country and the underlying motives 
of war hysteria. Burns should know, you 
know, ‘cause he has had field experience 
on the American political scene as a 
delegate to several Democratic National 
Conventions and a candidate for Congress. 
Currently, Burns is the Woodrow Wilson 
Professor of Government at Williams 

College and a recent president of the 
American Political Science Association. 
More currently, I suppose, he’ll be here. 
But you know that by now, I also suppose. 
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SPORTS & 
RE- 
CREATION 


by Greg Mellen 


WOMEN CAGERS WIN AGAIN 


The UCSC women’s basketball team scored their fifth 
victory in a row, subduing Dominican 56-25. After leading 
Dominican by 20-12 at halftime, UCSC ran away in the 
second half, outscoring their opponents 36-13 in the second 
frame. The women’s team was led by forward Claire Dean 
with 20 points and Susan Cahn who chipped in for 15. The 
victory boosted UCSC’s league record to 5-0. 


Santa Cruz ; 


RECYCLED 


At RecycledStereo Plus 
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you get Honest-to-God Truth In Sound 


PLUS 


Twice the Stereo--For Half the Price! 


811 FRONT STREET © 425-PLUS 
JUST SLIGHTLY ‘OFF-THE-MALL’ 


(across from County Bank-Front/River St. office) 


STEREO PLUS 


SOCCER PLAYERS WANTED 


Anyone interested in playing next year for the UCSC 
men’s soccer team should attend the spring soccer meeting on 
Monday, April 14. The meeting will be held at Dave Hoban’s 
house on 831 Riverside Street at 7:30 pm. If you would like to 
play competitive soccer, see Dave or call him at 429-8073. 


KAOS HANGS TOUGH 


Santa Cruz’s Ultimate Kaos team squeaked out a 15-14 
win over the powerful San Jose Cling-ons. It was a tough 
game from start to finish, but the Kaos team hung tough for 
the victory. The victory kept Santa Cruz undefeated, and sets 
the stage for next week’s game against the San Jose Jam, who 
are also unbeaten. 

After several easy wins at the start of the season, Santa 
Cruz is now entering the tough part of the schedule. After the 
Jams, Kaos will meet the undefeated Berkeley team. The 


game against the Jam will be held on the East Field, April | 2 
at 12:30. We urge you to come on down for an exciting game 
in a thrilling new sport. 


SPORTS CALENDAR 


Friday, April 11: Men’s Tennis vs. CSU Sonoma 
East Courts, 2:30 pm. 
Friday, April 11: Women’s Tennis vs. VOP 
West Courts, 2:30 pm. 
Saturday April 12: Women's Soccer vs Santa Clara 
East Field 2:00 pm 
Sunday, April 13: Women's Soccer 
at UC San Francisco 
Saturday, April 12: Men’s Rugby 
at Santa Barbara Tournament 
Wednesday, April 16: Men’s Tennis vs. UOP 
East Courts, 2:30 pm 
Thursday, April 17: Men’s Tennis vs. Santa Barbara 
East Courts, 2:30 pm 
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ee 
SMART SAVERS CONTEST 


SPONSORED BY THE 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY SCHOOLS 
FEDERAL CREDIT. UNION 


THE CONTEST BEGINS ON FEBRUARY 18,1980 AND RUNS THROUGH MAY 30, 1980. 
ALL PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED ON JUNE 4, 1980. 


TICKETS ARE AWARDED IN THE FOLLOWING WAYS: 
FIVE TICKETS TO EACH NEW MEMBER WHO JOINS THE CREDIT UNION DURING THE 


OONTEST PERIOD. (REMEMBER,ALL MEMBERS OF YOUR IMME 
DIATE FAMILY ARE ELIGIBLE TO JOIN) 


ONE TICKET 


FOR EVERY $50 IN SAVINGS DEPOSITED INTO YOUR REGULAR 


SHARE ACCOUNT DURING THE CONTEST. (THESE ADDITIONAL 


SAVINGS MUST REMAIN ON DEPOSIT THROUGH MAY 30, 1980.) 
FOR EVERY $50 PER MONTH INCREASE IN SAVINGS THROUGH PAY- 


ROLL DEDUCTION. 


FOR EVERY $50 INVESTED IN SHARE CERTIACATE ACCOUNTS. 
FOR EVERY $50 INCREASE PER MONTH IN DEFERRED COMPENSA- 


TION ACCOUNTS, 

FOR OPENING A SHARE DRAFT ACCOUNT 
FOR STARTING A PAYROLL DEDUCTION PLAN. 
FOR STARTING A DIRECT DEPOSIT PLAN. 


GRAND PRIZE: 1980 Honda Sedan 
SECOND PRIZE: Tappan Microwave Oven 


THIRD PRIZE: Schwinn 10-Speed Bicycle . 

FOURTH PRIZE: Minolta Sound Movie Camera 
All University employees are eligible for membership. 
Applications available at the Credit Union Office in the 
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CITY 
NEWS 
CLIPS 


CABRILLO GOES AGAINST PROP.9: The Cabrillo 
College Governing Board broke a long trad- 
ition of refraining from taking sides in campaign 
issues by opposing Proposition 9. They are 
the first school board in the county to go on 
record against the initiative. The vote was 


‘four to two with one abstention. 


Trustee Harry Hooper, a self described 
“super conservative,” opposed the propos- 
ition because he felt the effects of Prop. 13 
and Prop.9 together would be chaotic. 


SEND THEM HOME: The county’s new jail 
(under construction on Water street near the 
County Building) may be a $7.8 million 
mistake. In a report issued last week, the 
county grand jury pointed out that “the new 
facility will be overcrowded the day it opens.” 
The new jail will have a92- inmate capacity, 
far short of the county’s daily average of 130 
prisoners. Presently the county must bus the 
overflow from the Front St. jail (with a 
capacity of 116) to the San Bruno jail at an 
annual cost of over $100,000. 

When the new jail opens, the county will 
either have to bus more inmates to other jails, 
continue using the old jail—and risk a Fed- 
eral court ruling that the jail is a human rights’ 
violation—or build an addition to the new 
facility. It is doubtful that the county govern- 
ment will give serious consideration to alter- 
natives to incarceration. 


LA COALICION LOSES COUNTY CONTRACT: La 
Coalicion, one of the Watsonville social 
service agencies, 'lost its County contract for 
CETA funds last week. The agency was 
charged with mis-management 01 CETA 
funds. The initial investigation came when 
George Kypuros, head of La Coalicion, 
presented a forged time card to the CETA 
administration. 

Kypuros, who is running for Supervisor of 
the Watsonville area, claimed that the break- 
ing of the contract was a political move, but 
Gwendolyn Warren, head administrator for 
CETA, denied the charge. She pointed out 
that Kypuros “pointed out the forgery him- 
self.” 

The Department of Labor is expected to 
perform a full investigation of La Coalicion. 
It is possible that the contract will be resumed 
if La Coalicion is cleared of the charges. 

The supervisors voted to break the contract 
three to one, with Chris Matthews abstaining 
because he is running against Kypuros in the 
June superviso:ial elections. 


WHO WAS THAT MASKED MAN? So now the 
undercover division of the Santa Cruz police 
depa:tment is on food stamps. One agent was 
sent to investigate the fraud potential of the 
county’s food stamp program. A local food 
stamp supervisor, Irene Stevens, remarked 
that defrauding the program is a crime and 
she would favor prosecution if the identity of 
the police agent is discovered. 

The discovery of this “investigation” was 
revealed in a letter to Rep Leon Panetta from 
County Supervisor Pat Liberty, written in 
protest of the “obvious rip-off to the tax 
payers.” The letter asks that stiffer action be 
taken to prevent fraud in the distribution of 
food stamps Liberty further chastised the 
Congressman for his approval of budget 
increases in the program to allow for in- 
creased inflation and unemployment. In light 
of the 18 percent inflation rate, and the 
wastes in government spending, one wonders 
why a healthy, working police officer would 
defraud the food stamp program. 


CENSUS LOOKS FOR TRANSIENTS: Yes, as we 
all have heard over and over again, this is 
1980 and the year of the ce:isus Evert the 
homeless can’t avoid the ever-probing eyes of 
big brother census as the soldiers of census 
begin taking their battle to the streets. Two 
nights in the last two weeks have been 
designated “T”’ night (transient night) and 
‘*M” night (Mission night). The government 
hired people at $4.00 an hour to go around 
town counting and questioning all the people 
they can find who do not have established 
residences. T night took place Tuesday, 
April Ist when innumerators, as the hirelings 
are called, searched the entire night for places 
where rent is more than four dollars per night. 
These places in in-lude mobile home parks, 
hotels and the like. 

M night took place last Tuesday and 
Wednesday. “The innumerators check the 
community to find anyplace...where people 
can stay for under four dollars a night,” says 
census crew leader Harold Kolve. ‘‘These 
places include bus stations, movie halls, city 
Jails, the beaches, under the bridges, any- 
place where people might find shelter.”’ 

Once the innumerators find the people 
they ask them the questions from the short 
form of the census. These questions cover a 
wide variety of subjects ranging from the 
person’s age to his or her race and marital 
status. Kolve stressed the confidentiality of 
the poll and said that the responses to the 
questionaires cannot be shown to other gov- 
ernmental bureaus. “‘The statistics are need- 
ed for an impact statement,” Kolve said. The 
responses will help decide where monetary 
allocations will be made and will also dictate 
changes in Congressional representation. 
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Ed and Eileen Luboff invite you 
to visit their exciting new:store, 

a totally different concept 
created especially for Santa Cruz. 


Upstairs . 

An amazing armory of fantasy, sci-fi, and historical 
miniatures, and the rules and games that make up this 
fastest growing hobby of the 80's! 


Downstairs 
A dazzling collection of unique paper goods inclu- 
A dazzling collection of unique paper goods in- 
cluding beautiful imported greeting cards, and an 
enormous selection of exquisite wrapping paper, 
ribbon, stationery, and gifts! 
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1 Dick 


~ Dick Criley has been fighting for social justice since the 30s. Next 
Wednesday, the reknown civil liberterian will come to UCSC to talk about 


controversial Senate Bill 1722 and its repressive implications. 


interview by Ed Rankin 


Born in Paris in 1911 of American parents, Dick Criley 
moved to California as a child and grew up on the Monterey 
Peninsula. He graduated from the University of California, 
Berkeley, a Phi Beta Kappa. At Berkeley in 1934, Criley 
became active in a free-speech movement and helped 
organize a national student peace strike. 

' Criley then quit school to become an organizer for the 
American Student Union, an organization primarily con- 
cerned with finding jobs for young people. He became a 
member of the Young Communist League, and was elected 
Executive Secretary of the California branch of that organ- 
ization. Later he worked on the San Francisco docks as a 
member of the Longshoremen’s Union. 

During World War IL, Criley entered the army as a private 
and left as a captain, becoming the first US soldier with a 
known communist background to receive a commission from 
officer candidate school. 
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At the end of the war, Criley moved to Chicago, where he 
lived for the next 30 years. His first job was with Swift as a 
member of the Packinghouse Workers’ Union, but he was 
promptly fired when his past Communist Party affiliation 
became known. Consequently, he worked at various manual 
labor jobs during the next decade. “‘That’s the one kind of 
job,”’ explains Criley, “that you can’t easily be blacklisted 
from. When you go out on the job they don’t ask you for 
references. If you can do the work, they keep you.” 

When Congress passed the Smith Act, making it a crime to 
advocate the overthrow of the government, one of the first 
persons charged under the act was Claude Lightfoot, chair- 
person of the Illinois Communist Party. In 1958, Criley quit 
his job to work on the Lightfoot Defense Committee. From 
that point on he has devoted his working life to civil 
libertarian issues. ; 

Because of Criley’s “subversive”’ left-wing activities, he 
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Freedom Fighter 


Criley: 


was subpoenaed by the Senate Internal Securities Commit- 
tee and the House Un-American Activites Committee five 
times. At the first HUAC hearing he refused to testify on 
First Amendment grounds, reasoning that the most devas- 
tating aspect of HUAC was its profound chilling of freedom 
of speech. Referring to that hearing, Criley recalls: “I said 
that my first constitutional reason for not answering their 
questions was that my ancestor, Giles Cory, had been 
executed at the Salem witch trials, and my family has had a 
long tradition of not liking witch hunts. Therefore, I was not 
about to cooperate with this one.” 

In 1960, Criley helped to form, and became the Executive 
Director of the Chicago Committee to Defend The Bill of 
Rights. The Chicago Committee quickly affiliated itself with 
the newly formed National Committee to Abolish HUAC 
(now the National Committee Against Repressive Legisla- 
tion.) Under Criley’s leadership the Chicago Committee 
became the National Committee’s strongest base group in the 
country. 

In 1965 HUAC appeared in Chicago to subpoena a 
number of prominent leaders of that city. The Chicago 
Committee organized such a successful protest to that 
HUAC inquisition that virtually every Chicago area Congress- 
person issued a statement denouncing the hearing. HUAC 
suffered such a severe setback that they never again appeared 
outside of Washington. 

As HUAC’s impact receded, the Chicago Committee 
turned its attention to other issues: repeal of Title Two of the 
Internal Securities Act, repeal of the ““No-Knock”’ bill; and 
repeal of Senate Bill 1. All of these battles resulted in victory. 

In 1977 Criley retired from the Chicago Committee and 
moved back to Carmel, where he continues to fight for civil 
liberties. 

“Tm Northern California Director of NCARL, the chap- 
ter chairperson of our local ACLU, and I was just elected 
Board Member-at-Large of the Northern California ACLU. 
think I can prolong my usefulness for at least another 10 


years.”” 
* * &# * & 


A few years ago the potentially repressive Senate Bill 1 was 
defeated. We now have another proposed criminal code, the 
Kennedy sponsored SB 1722. Civil libertarians claim that 
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this new bill is also repressive, and list a number of 
horrifying examples of what might happen if SB 1722 
passes: someone demonstrating for a job program could be 
arrested for inciting to riot. a person could be arrested ona 
conspiracy charge if s/he is critical of the government's 
nuclear power policy; an employer could have a striking 
employee arrested if that employer felt the strike represented 
a threat to the nation. 

Are the fears about the possible effects of SB 1722 
exaggerated? 

Criley: They’re realistic. The problem, however, is that 
whenever we pick out horrifying examples we’ve won some 
little concessions, but we’ve distorted how bad that code is. 
We can pick out five of the worst examples and Kennedy can 
make some amendments that meet our objections, at least to 
some degree, but we still hav a code that has all of its basic 
flaws and defects. So, in a way, it’s dangerous for us to spell 
out examples of what might happen by focusing on just a few 
of the statutes. Yet, we have todo it, because we can’t explain 
to the public how it’s a repressive code without going into 
depth about the complications and interrelationships in- 
volved. 

You have to see this thing in context. Federal criminal law 
is now in a mess. So, there is a real need for a regrouping of 
laws. But this bill, from start to finish, was written by 
prosecutors to strengthen the leverage of Federal prosecutors 
to put people in jail, for whatever purpose. Due process is 
whittled at all levels. 

The heart of the problem is that this was drawn up by a 
team of Justice Department lawyers who were appointed by 
the Nixon Administration. These men are lawyers who have,. 
since 1971, done nothing but work on the Federal Criminal 
Code. They’re the ones who are presently writing the stuff for 
Carter—the same five guys! So, we have a bill that was 
drafted by insiders, not to enhance the operation of the 
democratic system, but to enhance the potential repressive 
power of government. 

Federal criminal law is a side law of sorts, because 
criminal law is generally state law. There are no Federal 
police, nor was it ever intended that there should be. Thus, the 
Federal government has gotten into the crime area only when 
there is a particular reason for a crime being a Federal crime. 
I think there is a real question whether we want, need, or 
should have a Napoleonic code for Federal law in a country 
where criminal law is a state concern. And in broadening the 
laws you create, if and when the government wants to apply 
it, it becomes a net that could cover any dissenter. 

I don’t think the bill would make any difference if it were 
passed tomorrow. But the minute we’re in a struggle like the 
Vietnam War, the government would have an arsenal of legal 
weapons to deal with military offenses, public assembly, 
freedom of speech, freedom of press. 

It's true that you have to read carefully to see this 
application, but this application is potentially there. The 
government claims they are reasonable guys who are ob- 
viously never going to use these laws in a repressive way. The 
fact is, and the history is, they have applied similar laws this 
way. 
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SPANISH LIT 106/MASTERPIECES IN LATIN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE: PROSE- TTh 10:45-12:45 30 Merrill 


Josefina Ludmer (Visiting) 


“This bill was written by prosecutors to strengthen 
the leverage of Federal prosecutors to put people 
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What means do you believe are most effective Jor 
organizing people to support movements such as the opposi- 
tion to SB 1722? 

Criley: So far we have been surprisingly successful fn 
molding a certain amount of articulate public Opinion by the 
traditional means of speaking tours and meetings. When you 
go into a relatively distant city in which you are a stranger, 
you need somebody to line up media coverage. 

Frank Wilkinson (Executive Director of NCARL) is an 
incredibly effective organizer who has gone on national tour 
after national tour. He works through different groups—a 
great many ACLU chapters, Unitarian churches, Quaker 
organizations, the National Council of Jewish Women, 
etc.—which are a network that Frank can utilize for organ- 
izing meetings. When he gets to a town he not only talks to a 
meeting, but he talks to radio, television, and is interviewed 
by the newspapers. He leaves a trail of his message. If he’s 


SPANISH LIT 112C/SPECIAL TOPICS IN LATIN AMERICAN 
LIT: NEW LITERARY THEORY & PRACTICE- TTh 3:15-5:15 


30 Merrill Josefina Ludmer (Visiting) 


SPANISH LIT 160C/MASTERPIECES OF LATIN AMERICAN 
LIT: THE NEW NOVEL IN TRANSLATION- MWF 10-11:15 


30 Merrill Marta Morello-Frosch 


LIT 140C/THE RUSSIAN NOVEL: MODERN RUSSIAN 
NOVELISTS IN TRANSLATION- TTh 1-3 Cowell 216 Wayne Wilson 
LIT 167/THE NOVELLA IN WORLD LITERATURE- TTh 1-3 


Stevenson 160 Wolfgang Holdheim 


ENGLISH LIT 10B/100B/MASTERPIECES IN HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVES- MWF 1-2:15 105 Oakes Murray Baumgarten 


in jail for whatever reason.” 


saying something that is sufficiently compelling, it moves 
people. The truth is an important weapon. 

Additionally, I think developing movements around 
legislation are helping to educate people on issues, and are 
helping to establish a new criteria for the candidates. A 
problem today is that our political system is locked into a 
search for heroes who will lead us into the promised land, 
instead of looking toward the de elopment of programs. We 
keep electing a new guy, but the institutions and the support 
structures are all the same. No matter who the president is, 
we still come out with the same equation. Until we begin to 
unfold a new kind of politics, where people vote for a guy 
because he represents a program they agree with, we’ll still be 
in the soup. 

Aside from SB 1722, what other issues do you think are 
crucial? 

Criley: The whole business of the policy of our govern- 
ment, which is undoubtedly the biggest troublemaker in the 
world. Our fingers are everywhere, and everywhere the thrust 
is to thwart people from determining their own destiny. We 
have a mission in this country of trying to control a force 
which is the most powerful force in the world, and has been a 
force not exercised for the happiness of millions of people 
who are starving and are in misery, but to keep thase people in 
that situation. 

We’ ve got to find a different basis on which to organize the 
essentials of life. Obviously, a starting point has to do with the 
nature of our economic system. The fundamental concept of 
capitalism is a dog-eat-dog concept that flows into every- 
thing, I think the whole standard of what human relationships 
should be, and what we strive for, has to be challenged. But it 
can’t be totally challenged when the economic system that 
dominates our whole existence is based on the concept of 
people getting ahead by walking on the back of whomever 
they can knock down and climb over. 

Is communism the answer? 
Criley: I certainly am not advocating the institutions as 


‘they exist in the Soviet Union. I think they have achieved 


some things that are very positive. There are, however, a 
number of other things that are extremely unhealthy and 
repressive. Yet, I think some answers flowing from socialist 
life are proving to be dynamic and tremendously influential. 

Take Cuba. The United States is going out of its mind 
about Cuba, because Cuba is a beacon to the people in most 
of the oppressed countries in Latin America. Cuba is the first 
country in Latin America to have wiped out poverty. I saw in 
my trip there in 1960 the tremendous strides made in dealing 
with racism. A primary thrust has been to provide adequate 
housing for people. There is free medical care for everybody. 
They are the only country in Latin America to have 
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WILL YOU BENEFIT IN SANTA CRUZ COUNTY BY 
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CALL THE LITERATURE BOARD OFFICE (X4591) 
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RECEIVE, WITH NO OBLIGATION, A BROCHURE ENTITLE 
“WHAT IS V.1.P.2” . 
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UCSC Committee on Arts and Lectures 


by Mickey Larsen 


Pounded by US bombers torn by internal strife and 
starved by the lack of crops Cambodia may be the most 
devastated nation in world history. The issues are complex 
.and the information scarce, but the fact is that thousands of 
Cambodians are seeking refuge from suffering. Here is the 
the uccount of one family's stay in the US as told by their 
American sponsor. 

Thaeng and his family were introduced and I extended my 
right hand in Western friendship. Simultaneously Thaeng 
‘clasped both hands to his chest and bowed in Buddhist 
Tas "Em respect. We were both embarrassed, his eyes revealing a 

trace of bewilderment and mine a hint of guilt for having 
assumed the world’s people greeted each other with hand 
shakes Thaeng limply shook my hand and I nodded 
somewhat self-consciously, hoping the little bit of Buddha in 
us all would step forth and bless this occasion. 

The occasion was the first meeting with the Cambodian 
family my wife and I agreed to sponsor. The incredible array 
of circumstances leading to Thaeng’s family of three meeting 
our family of three at an Indochinese refugee reception center 
in San Jose, California can only be guessed at. Somehow this 
27-year old Cambodian managed to escape his country and 
enter Thailand, where he lived in refugee camps for four 
years. Somehow through a myriad of medical holds, mys- 
terious selection processes, international relief monies and 
quirks of fate, this Cambodian family was joining our family 
in a mix of cultures and worlds so far apart that at first it left us 
doubting the existence of the common ground we sought. 

In Thaeng’s refugee folder it listed his occupation as 
soldier. I had hoped for a harmless background such as 
craftsperson or farmer. As I cautiously probed this point 
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Shelter from the Cambodian storm 


Western cure seemed to be a 100mg Vitamin B-6 tablet prior 
to getting in the car. She continued, however, to sniff a 
version of Vicks to ward off nausea. The overwhelming Vicks 
smell in our car would indicate to us she felt woosy and was 
too shy to say so. Their son, Ban Ran, who was four-years- 
old and smaller than our two-year-old, never got car sick. 
When we discovered Ban Ran had those classic sores you 
see on undernourished children we insisted the family 
undergo thorough medical exams. The sores turned out to be 
impetigo and were treated with antibiotics. Outside of 
extensive tooth decay in all three members of Thaeng’s 
family, their health was passable. For four weeks we lived as 
a family. Thaeng was quick to learn the basics Americans 
take for granted. He learned to take a shower, do dishes, work 
a gas stove, and make mashed potatoes. He observed 
everything and had a technician’s approach to learning. He 
would watch me operate a drill or sander and immediately 
ask to take over the task. He watched me install a light and 
was fascinated by the wires and the electricity they produced. 
He enjoyed working with his hands and I had a hard time 
supplying him with tasks he kept requesting. We fished and 
hunted mussels, cooked and cleaned house together. 
Douang Am pitched in with the house work, but was much 
more reserved than Thaeng. It was as if he ran interference for 
her in this strange new mechanized menagerie. At night we 
counted money and practiced buying and selling objects. 
Douang Am watched, and the two sons took a bath together. 
In two weeks Thaeng received a letter from relatives in San 
Diego. A phone call followed with a conversation in Cambodian. 
Douang Am cried and Thaeng choked back tears as he 
reestablished memories and experiences with his relatives in 
San Diego. It was never clear what the actual relationship 


David Gordon 
& Pick UP Co. 


Saturday, April 12 
8 p.m. UCSC Performing Arts Theater 


reserved seating: 
$3.00, $3.50 students/elders 
$4.50, $5.00 general 


MUSIC WITH ROOTS 
IN THE AETHER 


video portraits of composers 
and their music 
produced and directed by Robert Ashley 


April 22-May 3 
UCSC Sesnon Gallery, College V 
(shown continuously on 7’ video screen from 11 a.m. 
to 5p.m., Tuesday through Sunday) 
No admission charge 


THE 
FIVE CENTURIES 
ENSEMBLE 


“Old and new music...intertwined...” 
Amstefdam 


Carol Plantamura, soprano 
John Patrick Thomas, counter-tenor 
Martha McGaughy, viola da gamba 
Arthur Haas, keyboard instruments 


Friday, April 25 
8 p.m. UCSC Performing Arts Concert Hall 


unreserved seating: 
$3.50 students/elders; $5.00 general 


Tickets available at the UCSC Box Office (above the 
Whole Earth Restaurant on campus) and all BASS 
Outlets including the Record Factasy on Pacific Ave. 
For further information call 429-2159. 


was to the people in San Diego, except that Thaeng’s son Ban 


Somehow, through a myriad of medical holds, mysterious 
selction processes, international relief monies, and quirks of 
fate, this Cambodian family was joining our family in a mix of 
cultures and worlds so far apart that at first it left us doubting’ 
the existence of the common ground we sought. 


through an interpreter, I realized it was impossible to know 
the particulars of Thaeng’s military career. Thaeng stated he 
was a medic and served under the Lon Nol regime But in a 
country where soldiering may start at age eight and be the. 
best means of survival, the distinction between medic and 
sniper may be as vague as the difference between Communist 
nationalism and Vietnamese intervention. But the results are 
clear. Cambodians die, families are destroyed, and refugees 
endure hardships just to arrive in a strange country, start 
again, and learn to shake hands. 

I did learn later that like many exiled Cambodians, 
Thaeng’s political affiliation—more adoration than ideology— 
was with Prince Norodom Sihanouk. Sihanouk has that 
charismatic appeal of Gandhi or Fidel Castro to many 
Cambodians. Overthrown in 1970 by Marshall Lon Nol, 
Sihanouk recently stated that although his public position 


- while in office was one of neutrality, he secretly supported the 


North Vietnamese and Viet Cong. “Politicians have to be like 
that” Sihanouk said. “President Richard M. Nixon lied all 
the time..I dort t like to lie, but I sincerely believed I could 
not be neutral between what I called US aggression in 
Vietnam and the aggressed people, a brotherly people.”’ In 
early 1979, the Vietnamese invaded Cambodia. 

Thaeng and family carried their possessions in paper bags 
and a vinyl suitcase to our Volvo station wagon. The ride over 
the hill to Santa Cruz was quiet except for some nervous 
attempts at communication. Thaeng had about a 50 word 
word vocabulary in English and about 25 words in French. 
He could count in English, French, Thai, Cambodian, 
Chinese and Vietnamese. 

When we arrived in Capitola, Douang Am, Thaeng’s wife, 
lurched from the car and vomited on the sidewalk. She got car 
sick whenever she rode more than a mile or two and the only 


Ran was really the child of Om Rath in San Diego. She gave 
the boy to Thaeng and Douang Am because they had no 
children after seven years. The logic was simple but the 
cultural difference enormous. 

Thaeng and his family stayed with us for four weeks before 
we helped relocate them in San Diego. It was four weeks of 
learning for all of us; one of those experiences that reaffirm 
the human similarities, needs, and hopes that transcend 
language barriers and inherent mores. 

Several months later I visited Thaeng in East San Diego 
where his family lived with Om Rath, Ten Long, and their six 
children. The family now totaled 11 people living in an 
apartment complex off University Avenue—a main drag 
noisy with gun shops, Mexican restuarants, Oriental grocery 
stores, and prostitutes It is a city where 10,000 Indochinese 
refugees have been resettled and receive assistance for a year 
while learning English. It is an exciting, energetic, volatile 
ethnic stew. Cambodians live next door to Laotian Muong 
tribespeople but do not speak to them because the Muong are 
strange and jabber too much. 

Thaeng and Douang Am seemed settled in San Diego and 
Ban Ran’s impetigo had dried up. The last night before I left 
San Diego, Thaeng confided in me that he wanted to go back 
to Cambodia He wanted to leave his family in America and 
fight the Communists in Cambodia to help re-install Sihanouk 
as leader of the Khmer people. To this end, he had signed up 
with a secret army of Cambodians loyal to Sihanouk. 

It is hard to fathom why anyone would want to return to a 
situation that was a life and death struggle to leave. I only 
know that there was something of the perpetual soldier in 
Thaeng and his patriotism is probably stirred in part by his sense 
of dislocation in a land where cultures are melted by 
packaged puff rice and toy machine guns. 
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In the 
Land of Pain | 


Photos by Don Luce 
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Don Luce has been covering international affairs 
Jor the alternative press since the Vietnam War. 


All photos copyrighted 1980 by Don Luce 
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“STAFF [EDITORIAL 


Because we live in a republic instead of a true democracy, elections are not all they could be. We can 
exercise some choices with our ballots, but we have little power over what the choices are or how the 


government interprets them. 


But before we get too discouraged, let us remember that the power of the ballot is still something better 
than nothing. We must use this power in the June elections. Although the presidential nominations may be 
foregone conclusion’ by then, Proposition 9 (income tax reduction) and Proposition 10 (rent control 
restriction) will be on the line—as will the future welfare of California renters and public service 
institutions. We'll also be given a chance to tax “‘big oil” (Proposition 8) and limit nuclear proliferation in a 


small way (county measure A). - 


We must register, though, if we are to vote on the future. 


The voter registration rules are simple: any US 


citizen who will-be 18 or older on June 8 and is not on probation for a felony is eligible. To vote in the 
upcoming election, you must register by May 5. You must re-register if you have moved since the last 
election or wish to change your party affiliation (independent voters and third-party members cannot vote 
in the Democratic or Republican primaries). 

There are several places on campus (the bookstore is one) where volunteers will register you— all you 
have to do is answer some questions and sign your name. You may also register by mail, with the necessary 
material available at the County Building, fire stations, and the post office. . 

So take the time to register before May 5, and then use your vote on June 8. It will be for your own good. 


STACK 


Dear Staff: 

Les Krim’s ‘Stack O’Wheats” photo- 
series only emphasizes the illusory nature of 
any ‘line’ between patriarchal art and porn- 
ography. One meaning of ‘artist’ is “one who 
is adept at deception,”’ and of ‘artless’, “free 
from guile or craft.” Krim’s crafty craftsman- 
ship ought never to have been allowed san- 
ctuary in a public building, but rather should 
have been reserved for private viewing by 
necrophilic males akin to theologian Paul 
Tillich. Nikki Craft did not permit misogynism 
to hide behind the priestly robes of patriarchal 
‘art for art’s sake.’ Her disdain for the false 
sanctity of ‘art’ resulted in a truly heroic act. 

Labelling Craft a “fascist”’ as did Mr 
Dyson( reportedly), is an absurd reversal of 
terms. Her act constituted resistance to fas- 
cism, the true fascism of androcracy. Even 
were her creative destruction of destructive 
phallic art considered part of the Women s 
Movement, that Movement stands for anything 
but centralized autocratic government and 
social regimentation. Mr. Dyson’s indigna- 
tion reflected his empty belief in the sanctity 
of what Mary Daly calls “the tones and 
tombs (libraries) of patriarchal scholarship.” 
It is for that reason his slanders were nothing 
more than stabbings in the dark. 

The ever-present violation of women in 
this community—both the physical violence 
of rape, torture, and murder, and the more 
insidious psychic violence as epitomized in 
Les Krim s ar/ porn— demonstrates a lack of 
any significant feminist action in even ‘en- 
lightened liberal’ communities. The con- 
commitant hypocritical silence from goateed 
gurus of higher education is much more 
disgusting than honest ignorance and super- 
stition among the less ‘educated.’ More dis- 


gusting, more deceptive—and more 
damnable. 
Ron Rice 
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Dear Staff, Campus, and Community; 

An important part of my life for years now 
has been raising issues concerning violence 
against women. The library at the University 
of California here in Santa Cruz ordered, at 
faculty request, a set of photographs that 
presented the violent murder of women as 
trivial and humorous. I destroyed this $3.00 
promotional packet (not the originals) as a 
symbolic act to express my rage as well as 
publicize the issue of violent pornography. 

This action was taken after a great deal of 
reflection, concern and discussion. The 
issues that have been raised now demand 
serious public discussion. You might have 
questions about this action—you should. The 
destruction of these prints raises questions 
about civil liberties, an issue of primary 
importance to all feminists including myself. 
This action also brings into debate two other 
vital issues: sexual exploitation by the media 
by the intermixing of sexuality and violence 
with a disregard of the consequences to 
women, and the use of civil disobedience by 
women to express our outrage at these insults. 
Women cannot tolerate this violence being 
pandered as art. 

This action has cost hundreds of dollars in 
photographic, legal, printing and mailing 
costs. My committment to ending violence 
against women has left me in a place where it 
is hard to meet my own bills. I. need your 
financial help and emotional support. I want 
your support not because you favor ‘“‘censor- 
ship;”” and not because you support this 
action unequivocally. I want your support 
because you want to keep these issues in 
constant deba'e, and are willing to suppo:: 
women who are examining every option pos. 
sible. It has been said that when there are two 
alternatives available, take the third This is 
what I have done. 

In order to stop the violence that haunts 
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LETTERS 


women’s lives we must retuse to be victims; 
we must fight for our own self respect and 
survival. We have found that to do otherwise 
is dangerous for us as human beings. 

If you could make a contribution to help 
cover the costs of this project it would be 
deeply appreciated. 

You can also help by sending letters of 
support that will be presented at a hearing on 
April 14, to determine disciplinary actions to 
be taken against me by the university. 


Nikki Craft 
Box 670, Coilege 5 
UCSC 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064 
WHEATS 
Dear Staff: 


Deborah Spray, you said, “I destroy these 
women-hating prints in the name of all women 
“I commit myself to this action with the 
understanding...that assertive, direct action 
such as these will affect the way we think and 
feel ourselves; and with the understanding 
that our very lives rest on our commitment to 
refuse to collaborate in our own degradation” 

You have not destroyed the Stack O’Wheat 
Prints in the McHenry Library in my name, 
Deborah Spray. I am a woman and an artist 
and I can never accept such an act of 
censorship as you have committed. I think 
you are no better, or no worse, than those 


_ who have come before you who would also 


censor for the good of the people. 

“The young movement, from the first day, 
espoused the standpoint that its idea must be 
put forward spiritually, but that the defense of 
this spiritual platform must, if necessary, be 
secured by strong-arm means.” —Mein Kampf, 
Adolph Hitler 

You told me April2nd, ° if s not personal, 
it's just political” 

Terry Terhaar 
Crown *72 
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MEASURE A 


Dear Staff: 

There’s been a lot of discussion about the 
effect that Measure A, the anti-nuclear init- 
lative, would have on the county if it became 
law. A priority concern for all of us is the 375 


men and women who work at Lockheed . 


Santa Cruz, as well as those who work at the 
industries which support Lockheed. 

Vernon Smith, manager of Tests at Lockheed 

‘ told the Santa Cruz Area Chamber of Com- 
merce that Measure A would allow facilities 
working on nuclear weapons parts to “wind 
down”’ that work over a five year period and 
to broaden their civilian base. He also noted 
that Lockheed’s work on Trident nuclear 
missile parts would be finished before this 
five-year period was over. During this time, 
Lockheed’s civilian base which accounts for 
40 percent of its industrial activity could be 
broadened. Given that there will be a transfer 
of work at Lockheed in any case, wouldn’t it 
make sense to undertake civilian work which 
offers job security and a sound economic 
base? 

Lockheed Santa Cruz employed 650 
people in 1968, but only employs 375 people 
today. This is despite an increase in the tax 
dollars they receive to work on Trident 
missile parts. 275 people have lost their jobs 
due to an increase in nuclear weapons- 
related contracts. Lockheed can perhaps 
look forward to the same if it continues to 
depend on the Trident for 60 percent of its 
work. It’s been shown by numerous studies 


that military spending creates fewest jobs of 


all types of investment except NASA, so it 
would make sense to. move to work which 
would create more jobs, generate more revenue 
and insure a sound economic base for the 
community. 

I would say that a most probable etfect of 
Measure A, through prudent planning and 
action, would be to stimulate the local economy. 

Sincerely, 
Dan Haifley 


DRAFT 


Dear Staff 

here are 13 ways to avoid the draft 
1) Don’t register. 
2) Ask Jimmy Carter to go as your substitute. 
Offer $250 (permissible during U.S. Civil 
War). If he objects tell him this is civil war. 
3)Ask Brezhnev to go as your substitute. 
4) Start our own army and march on 
Washington 
5) In the section of the questionaire marked 
“Sex” write “‘undecided.” 
6) Or in the same section write: 
tonight How about Friday?” 
7) Tell them, ‘there are no atheists in 
foxholes!’”” and you are an atheist 
8) Ask to see their hunting license. 


9) Dust off your Canadian accent: practice 


saying ‘* El?” and “ hoose’”’ for “ house.” 
10) Register in the name of your Congressman, 


11) Dor’ t pay war taxes What if they gave a 


war and nobody paid? 
12) Get arrested for encouraging draft resis- 


tance amd evasion The army doesn't want 


convicts. 
13) RESIST! 


** Busy 


Robin. Lamont. 2.1 
Sheldon Buckingham 


NEW KICKS 


Dear Staff: 

Hi! We're a band called T:!1E KICKS. 
Most of us used to be in a rather bizarre 
aggregation known as VCO, but we disban- 
ded and regrouped under our new heading 
almost two months ago. As THE KICKS we 
do some old VCO faves but mostly new stuff 
written specifically for our new incarnation. 

So boy howdy, weren’t we surprised when 
we Saw a poster announcing that VCO are 
playing at a Kresge ‘Battle of the Bands!” 
We are? Nobody told us. We can't wait to see 
us. Wonder what songs we'll do. Wonder 
who stuck our name on the poster. 

But seriously gang, just wanted to inform 
fans that VCO doesn’t exist anymore and 
they won't be playing at this prestigious gig, 
But THE KICKS exist and are doing just 
peachy. Come and see us sometime. 

But not at Kresge. 

Happy Spring, etc., 
THE KICKS 


SEE MARK RUN 


Dear Staff: 

Compassion and quiet efficiency make for 
a pretty good combination in a Supervisor. 
Mark Seamark has both. 

Under his leadership as Director of the 
Live Qak Community School since 1972, the 
Live Oak School District has set a pattern of 
involvement with the community that has 
been most helpful to the entire area. 

Seamark was the first person to support a 
proposal to build the Live Oak Senior Center, 
and was instrumental in getting the partici- 
pation of the Live Oak School District in that 
project. 

His devotion to the needs of children and 
elderly merits your vote for Supervisor in the 
First District. 

Dorothy De Lacy 


Join the revolution or fight 
back—just write when you find 
work. But we don’t want all pomp. 
and no circumstance, so keep 
those letters short—one typed 
page on the outside. Get them to 
us anyway you can before 
Tuesday noon and the glory of 
publication will be yours. 


Sl 


Still putting off OUTSTANDING BILLS? 
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Summer is coming and unpaid bills at the end sc 
Spring Quarter mean: 


1. Your transcripts can not be released 
until your bill is paid in full. 
2. You can not register for Fall ’80 
quarter until your account is paid in full. 


Unless you live in Santa Cruz, clearing holds can be a 
time-consuming and costly process over the summer. Phone bills 
can amount to more than the bill you are trying to clear; and 
good luck with the U.S: Postal Service if you use the mail route. 
And many bills involve more than one department, leading to 
more mix-ups. So take care of your bills, and have a nice 
summer not worrying about them. 
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Every department on campus issues bills - the Housing Office, 
the Library, the P.E. Dept. If you get one, it will look like this: 


if the bill is correct, the easiest thing to do is pay it at the 
cashier’s office, or just drop it in the mail with a check. If you 
have any questions about the bill, or if you don’t think you owe 
it, either talk to the people who issued it, or call Eileen at the 
Collections Office. Her extension is x2519. 
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MOVIES 

Nashville, directed and produced 
by Robert Altman/8 and 10:15 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall/Stev. 
students 75¢, others $1. 


CONCERTS 


Ensemble Nova, new music/8:30 
pm, Kresge Town Hall/Free. 


THEATER 


Easter, by August Strinberg, directed 


‘by Bernie Lenhoff/A magical and 


untypically humorous play by the 
man Bernard Shaw called “Our only 
genuinely Shakespearian modern 
dramatist”/8 pm, Performing Arts 
Drama Studio/$2 general, $1.50 
students and seniors. 


Sexual Perversity in Chicago/ 
Written by David Mamet, directed 
by Paul Kopeikin/It’s about men 
and women, not necessarily in that 
order’/8 pm, Barn Theater/$2.50. 


LECTURES 

Illustrated lecture by Elizabeth 
(Mrs. Lockwood) de Forest, skilled 
horticulturist of Santa Barbara on 
““Mt. Vernon: Restoration of an Old 
Garden”/7:30 pm, Santa Cruz Lib- 
rary, 2nd floor meeting rm./Free. 


MEETINGS 
Voter Registration meeting and pot- 
luck to plan campus registration 


VAVAN AN AANRRAAALAAAAS 


drive for June election/Sponsored 
by Survival Without Nukes 
(SWON) and Students for Economic 
Democracy (SED)/5:30 pm, Crown- 
Merrill Rec. Rm. 


Leviathan, UCSC’s Jewish news- 
paper, Spring Quarter issue/ Writers, 
artists, and people interested in staff 
positions welcome/8 pm, Stevenson, 
Rm. 213. 


MISC. 

UCSC has two of the best rated 
Frisbee Golf Courses in the country/ 
Come down and learn the 18-holes 
on the east side of campus/4 pm, E. 
Field House/Free. 


Study Group (nonacademic)/Women 
and Revolution study group sponsored 
by the Spartacus Youth League/A 
weekly class series on revolutionary 
Marxism and oppression/ First class— 
introductory/7:30 pm, Oakes, Rm. 
103/Free. 


Roman Portrait Sculpture: a sym- 
posium with Patricia Earhart, USC; 
Jiri Frel, J. Paul Getty Museum; 
Sheldon Nodelman, UCSC; Andrew, 
Stewart and David Stewart, UCB/8 
,pm, College V D-144/Free 


1 
Friday 


MOVIES 


Fantastic Planet/7:30 and 10 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall/$1. . 


Outrageous/7:30 and 10 pm, Class- 
room 2/$1.50. 


Bronowski’s Ascent of Man/Part 7 
of the PBS TV series/7:30 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall/Free. 


THEATER ; 
Morning of the World/A high-spir- 
ited, entertaining, and visually stun- 
ning celebration of Balinese culture, 
mythology, and history, combining 
Balinese masks, costumes, dance and 
music with western story-theater and 
music (punk, reggae)/ Features 
Balinese master dancer Ketut Tutor/ 
8 pm, Performing Arts Concert 
Hall/$4 general, $3 students, $2 
seniors and children. 


Easter/See 4/10. 


Sexual Perversity in Chicago/See 
4/10. 


CONCERTS 


Alan Merian, well-known Southern 
California classical guitartist will 
perform works of diverse com- 
posers/8 pm, Louden Nelson Com- 
munity Center/$3 general, $2:50 
students and seniors. 


LECTURES 

“Lurching Toward War,” an ad- 
dress by James MacGregor Burns, 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author, 
‘historian and chronicler of modern 
American politics/8 pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall/Free. 


A public forum on the initiative 
against nuclear weapons with speakers 
for and against nuclear weapon pro- 
duction in Santa Cruz County/7:30 
pm, First United Methodist Church, 
250 California Street/donations. 


MEETINGS 


Women in Science is having its first 
meeting of the quarter/noon, benches 
behind Science Library/ All women 
studying science, undergraduates and 
graduates, are invited to share lunch. 


MISC. 


Deadline for filing course enrollment 
forms, Graduate Division/college 
offices/$10 late fee. 


Bharata Natyam Dance Class/A 
classical temple dance from South 
India/Beg. 12:30-2 pm, adv. 3-4:30 
pm/ Level to be determined at first 
class meeting today/Cost $36 for 8 
weeks/ Sign up in advance in the P.E. 
Office, E. Field House. 


Sundanese Dance Class/Learn the 
traditional dance from the mount- 
ainous regions of West Java/1-3 pm, 
P.A. Choral Rm./$36 for 8 weeks/ 
Sign up in advance at P.E. Office. 


History of Consciousness Collo- 
quiuny Jacques Derrida ‘‘ On 
Nietzschée’3:30 pm, Oa.es Rm 105 


Retreat/Dr. Donald Nicholl, retreat 
leader, UCSC professor of history 

and religious studies: “Healing Our 
Divisions: an indepth experience in 
prayer’/5 pm Friday-1 pm Sunday, 
Skyland Community Church/Regis- 
tration, $3. 
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Saturday 


MOVIES 


Whatever Happened to Baby Jane?/ 
Bette Davis and Joan Crawford/7 


and 9:30 pm, Classroom:2/$1.50. 


CONCERTS | 
Dance concert by “David Gordon 
and Pick Up Company’”/8 pm, Per- 
forming Arts Theater/$5, $4.50 
general; $3.50, $3 students and 
seniors. 


Senior recital in music by Matt Skin- 


- ner, jazz and pop music/8 pm, Per- 


forming Arts Concert Hall/Free. 


Santa Cruz Festival of Living Music/ 
A Tribute to J.S. Bach; Brandenburg 
Concertos IV and V/8 pm, United 

Presbyterian Church, 122 E. Beach, 
Watsonville/$4 general, $3 students 
and seniors. 


THEATER 


Morning of the World/See 4/11. 
Easter/See 4/10. 


Sexual Perversity in Chicago/See 
4/10. 


MISC. 


Dance: First annual “Battle of the 
Bands”/6 bands compete for prizes 
and honors: Change of Heart, One- 
Eyed Jack; Stratus; The Minors; 
The See; Stratus/8:30 pm, 


The room is a blur of Hawaiian shirts, 
Budweiser cans and cigarette butts I feel like 
I should be on vacation in the tropics. But na, 


Fm still in California, where the sun shines 
on day after boring day. Hey, I like the sun 
just as much as the next fellah, but, come on 


Variety doth the soul good 


And so we will head down South for a bit 
Down to where the people in Hawaiian shirts 
are shot Down to where puffed- up hair and 
puffed-out chests are the vogue We'll hit 
Nashville, y all Ah, a Robert Altman classic 
if there ever were one. And there is— this It s 
a film about life in the country iusic biz with 
character sketches not to be believed, but 
certainly to be enjoyed Stevenson is hosting 
this fine flick at8 and10:15 pm Usual deat 

' -° Stevies 75¢ and others $1. Tonights the 
night, noney. [ll be there. Will you? 

Take off Friday night for a trip into the 
light fantastic, a vacation not to be forgot 
Fantastic Planet is the movie and Kresge 
Town Hall is the truly spaced out location 
And you can get out of this world at both7:30 
and 10 pm for a lone dollar( think how much 
NASA spends to fly to mars). 


Kresge Town Hall/Free. 


Dance: No Big Deal Band/9 pm, 
Crown Dining Hall/$1 for Crownies, 
$1.50 for others/free liquid refresh- 
ments. 


Sunday 
MOVIES 


The Man in the Glass Booth with 
Maximilian Schell/8 and 10:15 pm, 
Classroom 2/$1.50. 


CONCERTS 


Crown Chamber Players/William 


MOVIES 


Same night is a Canadian innovation and 
believe you me, it's Outrageous. Talk about 


female impersonators, the guy in this film will 


take your cake( impress you). If s alsv at7:30 
and 10 pm( but not at Kresge, at Classroom 
2), so you can see the Planet and then see 
Outrageous, or vice versa Here's looking at 
*em, if you turn over a buck fifty. 

For those diehards whoever take a break, 
not even to drink beer out of the can, there's 
Bronowski s Ascent of Man, Part 7 of the 
PBS TV series If you havent seen it before, 
w-Il maybe you Il want to miss out on it But 
if you are hooked, by all means, go to Crown 
Dining Hall at 7:30 »m(do not pass go and 
do not pay any money). 

Seriously, though, the Ramones are playing 
at the Civic Friday night and zow, [ll be 
there. Can you resist rock’ 1 roll and go to a 
movie instead? Brave souls 

But when Saturday night rolls around 
those of us who bopped-out at the Ramones 


Van den Burg, cé 
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Van den Burg, cello; William Cor- 
bett-Jones, piano; Margerey Tede, 
Soprano/2:30 pm, Crown Dining 
Hall/Free. 


Santa Cruz Festival of Living Music/ 
ATribute to J.S. Bach; Brandenburg 
Concertos IV and V/8 pm, First 
Congregational Church, 900 High 
St, Santa Cruz/$4 general, $3 
students and seniors. 


THEATER 


Morning of the World/See 4/11. 
Easter/See 4/10. 


Sexual Perversity in Chicago/See 
4/10. 


SPORTS 


Four bicycle races to begin at 9 


am/Pre-race registration at 8:30 am, 


East remote parking lot/For recrea- 


tional and serious riders/Free. 


MISC. 

UCSC Preview Day: A special day 
for high school students considering 
the Santa Cruz-Berkeley Cooperative 
Admissions Program/The day will 
include a tour of the campus and 
talks by John Dizikes, Provost of 
Crown College and Leo F. La Porte, 
Professor of Chemistry/The day will 
conclude with a reception hosted by 
Provost Dizikes in his home at 
Cowell College/For further info 
contact Mary Wells, Admissions 
Office, 429-4008. 


CAMBODIA: A BENEFIT/An 


outstanding evening featuring 
musicians, dancers, humor, speakers 


and film/The program will include a 
talk with Ram Dass, the Bob Brozman/ 
Jack Bowers Quintet, Paul Krassner, 
Los Flamencos, Mamalution, and 
The Distractions/7 pm, Performing 
Arts Theater/$7.50 donation; $2 
discount coupons at UCSC Box Office 
and downtown book and record stores. 


LECTURES 

Science Table/Julie Packard, 
Crown ’74; Project Director, Mon- 
terey Bay aquarium‘ The Monterey 
Bay Aquarium—A Public Glimpse 
into the Bay”/5:30 pm, Merrill 
Baobab Room. 


MEETINGS 


Inter- Varsity Christian Fellowship 
group meeting/7 pm, Crown-Merrill 
Rec. Rm. 


MISC. 
Introduction to Judaism/Mondays 


7:30 to 9 pm (6 sessions), Temple 
Beth EL. 


An Introduction to Jewish Mysticism: 
The Kabbalah with Professor 
Mishael Caspi/7:30-9 pm, Merrill 
134/continues on Thursday, April 
17 in Charles Merrill Lounge. 


Roller dancing class begins/ Dancing 
and skating, a great combination/ 
Cost is $17 for 8 weeks and includes 
skate rental; $9 if you have your own 
skates/7-8 pm, East Gym/Sign up in 
advance in P.E. Office, E. Field 
House. 


Madern Arnis class begins/Learn 
the Martial Art of stick fighting/A 
unique form of self-¢/4£_4$12 for 


8 weeks, payable to P.E. Office/7- - 


8:30 pm, E. Field House Activity 
Bldg. 


Poetry Reading/Nathaniel Mackey, 
UCSC professor of literature, will 
read from his forthcoming book of 
poetry, ‘‘Eroding Witness”/8 pm, 
Kresge Graduate Lounge/ Free. 
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will have hell to pay and you'll be seeing 
Whatever Happened to Baby Jane? Whoa, 
buckle your seat belts‘ cause this is one scary 
ride. Make sure you have an arm next to you 
to dig your claws inta This stars the dynamic 
duo of Bette Davis and Joan Crawford and 
hits the screen at 7 and9:30 pm Classroom 
2. Cost is billed at$1.50, but it may be more 
than that in terms of psychological cost— 
advice take someone home with you after 
Baby Jane. 

A badtrip, but a good movie, will be shown 
on Sunday— The Man in the Glass Booth 
with Maximilian Schell It s about Nazis and 
if that’s not enough for a heavy film, well, 


nothing is Pd see it Showtime is8 and10:15 - 


pm in the of favorite, Classroom2 and it’s a 
$1.50. 

Sometimes I wonder why I m always up at 
night and asleep during the day. Who am I to 
complain about the sun? I only get to see beer 
cans by the light of flourescent day. Boredom 


’ chance to don my shades( okay, okay, so they 


arent Ray Bans Geez). 

A hop, skip and a jump takes us over 
Monday and on to Tuesday. Too much At 
that night, you can see Inherit the Wind. Hey 
listen, go to it for me‘ cause I got to work that 
night But, you see, [ m kinda fond of it as I 
was once in the play- version in high school 
Shucks, memories This ones at 7:30 in 
Stevenson Dining Hall and whoa nellie, it’s 
free 

We fill out the week on Wednesday with 
Man of Aran (not Iran, as in the hostages). 
This is a Flaherty classic on Aran Island 
fishermen Along with the film, you can take 
in How The Myth.. The Making of the Man 
of Aran(a recent documentary on the film s 
impact). Both go for$1 at7:30 pm in Kresge 
Town Hall 

That s the week and if s about time because 
the cigarette butts are beginning to crawl over 
the desk and ['m seeing Hawaiian flowers 
dancing on the beer cans Ah time for 
another vacation Maybe [ll go to Watson. ille 

—Jack Strop 
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Tuesday 


MOVIES 


Inherit the Wind/7:30 pm, Steven- 
son Dining Hall/Free.  ~ 


LECTURES 


Inaugural Lecture/J. Peter Euben, 
UCSC professor of politics: ““ Athens 
and America: The Relevance of 
Antiquity’/8 pm, Performing Arts 
Concert Hall/Free. 


“What Christian Science Teaches 
about Intelligence” by Jean L Tainsh/ 
8 pm, First Church Christ Scientist, 
612 Ocean St, Santa Cruz/Free. 


MISC. 


Last day to register with $10 late 
fee/College approval and $25 late 
fee required after this date. 


Santa Cruz Symphony Rehearsal/ 
You're welcome to come and watch 
the symphony rehearse!/7 pm, Col- 
lege V Dining Hall/Free. 


Pocket Billiards class begins/Basic 
through advanced instruction in- 
cluding a segment on trick shots/ 
Cost is $10 for 8 weeks ($8 for 
Stevenson students) payable in ad- 
vance at P.E. Office/Meet at Steven- 
son Billiards Rm. at 7 pm. 


Panel Discussion/“‘ Approaches to 
World Hunger’/Panel members: 
Robert Curry, Provost College VIII 
John Isbister, Professor of Econom- 
ics; Mrs. Elsie Tufts, Representative, 
Bread for the World; Rev. Darrell 


ONE PERFORMANCE ONLY: 8 PM SATURDAY 
UCSC PERFORMING ARTS THEATRE 


Darling, United Methodist Church; 
Dr. Darrell Yeaney, Campus Minis- 
ter/7:30 pm, Cowell College Co 
ference Rm./Free. 


Ballroom Dancing/Get in step with 


the big band sounds of the ’40s/Learn 
Foxtrot, Cha Cha and other popular 
dances of that era/Cost is $12 for 8 
weeks/7:30-9 pm, E. Field Activity 
Bidg./Sigh up in advance in P.E. 
Office. 


Beginning Banjo Class/Learn simple 
strums with popular songs/Cost is 
$36 for 6 weeks, includes your own 
banjo/7:30-9 pm, College V Dining 
Hall/Sign up in advance in P.E. 
Office, E. Field House. 


Tango Class/ Intensive instruction in 
the Argentine style of Tango/Learn 
the basic steps, flares and dips/Cost 
is $8 for 8 weeks/9-10 pm, E. Field 
House Activity Bldg./Sign up in ad- 
vance in P.E. Office. 


Wednesday 


MOVIES 


Man of Aran (Flaherty’s classic 
rendition of Aran Island fisherman), 
and How the Myth..The Making 
the Man of Aran (A recent docu- 
mentary on the film’s impact)/7:30 
pm, Kresge Town Hall/$1. 


LECTURES | 

Richard Criley, National Committee 
Against Repressive Legislation: 
“The Repressive Nature of the 
Kennedy-Sponsored Criminal Code 


Reform Bill—S.B. 1722”/7:30 pm, 
Classroom 1/Free. 


Harry Berger, UCSC professor of 
English literature: “Fictions of 
Social Structure and the Stories In- 
stitutions Tell Us”/8 pm, Cowell 
Conference Rm./Free. 


MEETINGS 


Cambodian Concerns Committee/ 
Breaking of the campus fast: Refresh- 
ments and information; discussion 
on Cambodia/7:30 pm, Charles 
Merrill Lounge. 


GALA Core Group meeting/ All 
gay and bisexual people interested in 
helping plan and coordinate events 
are invited to attend/7:30 pm, Cowell, 
Rm. 216. 


MISC. 


Campuswide Fast: Fast for World 
Hunger— Focus Cambodia/ All day; 
all dining halls. 


Chemistry Seminar/Dr. Clayton H. 
Heathcock, UC Berkeley: “‘Stereo 
Selective Aldol Condensations”/ 
11:45 am, Thimann Labs, Rm. 
397/Free. 


Beginning Swedish Massage/Learn 
the skills to give a complete mas- 
sage/Hours can then be applied 


towards a certificate/Cost $26 for 8 . 


weeks, payable in advance at P.E. 
Office/7-9:30 pm, Crown-Merrill 
Recreation Room. 


Harmonica Workshop/Learn from 
the great harmonica player, David 
Berger/Everything from country rag 
to Dixieland will be explored/Bring 
a harmonica in the key of A or C or 
both/7:30-9:30 pm, Stevenson 
Dining Hall/Free. 
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Textbooks textbook expenses 


1547 Pacific Garden Mall by shopping at 
Santa Cruz 
423/0900 Bookshop 
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HOP 
SANTA CRUZ | vo 


can:cut down on 


Santa Cruz 


Save: 
30% off USED 
5% off NEW 


A difference you 
can't afford 
to miss! 


OPEN 9-6 
MON-FRI 


Are yout 


Synertek will be on campus, ready for you, 
Friday, April 18. Contact Diane Walker, Recruitment 
Coordinator, at 429-2183 to set up your interview. If you 
Can't arrange for an on campus interview, send your 
resume to Nancy McMillan, Employment Manager, 
Synertek, PO. Box 552, Santa Clara, California 95052. 

Synertek is,a state-of-the-art MOS micro- 
processor and memory semiconductor manufacturer 
headquartered in Santa Clara, California with immediate - 
expansion planned in beautiful Santa Cruz along the 
Pacific Coast.. 

If you're about to earn a degree in Electronics 
Engineering, Chemical Engineering or Physics, we're 
interested in your possible future here at Synertek. 

Get to know the company with a future. For you. 


Ss . | Equal Opportunity 
> | Affirmative Action M/F/H/V 


UNIVERSES 


-new and used records- 


The area’s largest selection 
of clean used a 


$7.98 list albums—still $4.79 


When it comes to low prices, 
we have the records! 


UNIVERSES 


181 Walnut Ave. Santa Cruz 
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Loaded and Rolling 
by Carter Young 


New Wave Pinball 


Yu know that something has made the cultural grade 


when it gets the cover of New West, as New Wave did two - 


weeks ago. Growing from the roots of rock, “New Wave” 
now defines not only music, but also fashion, language, art, 
politics, and sexual affinity. 

But New Wave is not yet acomplete “lifestyle,” lacking as 


it does a sport. Ecologists had backpacking, and Me-Firsters. 


run and play racquetball, but pogoing is officially the closest 
thing New Wave types have—for now. 

Pinball could change that. Considered by decent citizens to 
be an unsavory sport (because it is associated with vagrant 
youths aimlessly spending quarters), pinball has what it takes 
to please New Wave sensibilities. It is: 

—Illicit (somewhat). There are violent and criminal impli- 

cations involved. Until several years ago, pinball machines 

were banned in New York City because they attracted 

characters of a dubious moral nature and made:a perfect 

cover for Mafia operations. 

— Honest, The machine always tells who wins and who loses. 
ere are no hidden costs—you pay your quarters up front. 

—Risky. Chance plays its part, and a tilt will always trip up 

the careless. 

—Democratic. Anyone tall enough to see the board is eligible. 


One to four, man or woman can play. No expensive lessons or 


equipment are needed. Beautiful physique or dress do not 
help. 


—Inside. No need to risk cold or sunburn. Your favorite 
beverage or music is close at hand. 
—Mechanical. No organic garbage here—these electronic 
beasts have legs of steel and faces of glass. 
—Noisy. An atonal din that rivals Public Image’s latest. 
Some machines even scream. 
—Graphic. And how—comic figures of space ships, engorged 
barbarians, and near-nude women with protruberances out to 
there--. 
—Sexual. Not because of the pictures, but because you play 
by moving in rhythm with the machine. And there are all 
manners of holes, balls, propulsive devices, and soft plastic 
Stars resembling nipples. 
—Fast. You get a crazy kind of speed coming off those 
flippers. A cheap adrenalin that mixes well with all known 
drugs. 
—Anti-intellectual. Nothinking needed, just feel and instinct. 
—Nihilistic. You can do what you want with the machines. 
Beat on them, scream at them, be competitive or repetitive. 
Pinball knows no such thing as too much fun. 

Because of pinball’s position on the cutting edge of 
American sports, it is without a doubt the sharp ticket for 
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by Susan Lagudis 


Popular forces have triumphed at last in Zimbabwe. In an 
incredible voter turnout of 93 percent, the Patriotic Front 
gained 87 percent of the vote and 77 of the 100 Black seats in 
Parliament (the other 20 were reserved for whites, all won by 
Ian Smith’s Rhodesia Front). The remaining three seats go to 
Bishop Abel Mozorewa, whom whites and the British had 
hoped would mandge to parley outside funding (much of it 
from South Africa) into a strong showing. 
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Victory in Zimbabwe 


The Patriotic Front victory means that Zanu’s candidate, 
the legendary guerrilla fighter and leader Robert Mugabe, 
will become Prime Minister of a government which re- 
presents an enormously broad-based and popular movement. 
Joshua Nkomo has been appointed by Mugabe to the 
powerful Ministry of Home Affairs, bringing ZAPU (the 
second member of the Patriotic Front) into the government 
and further unifying the country. 

The task at hand is an extremely difficult one, and Mugabe 
is approaching it with shrewd pragmatism, stressing recon- 
ciliation and promising no immediate drastic changes. This is 


important because through this stance the new government 
hopes, among other things, to avoid a disruptive exodus of 
whites such as occurred in Angola and Mozambique, and to 
reduce the danger of intervention from South Africa. 
Zimbabwe— it comes from the name of the stone ruins of a 
city built by a Black civilization in 1000-1400 BC—is a land 
of 7.5 million, 96 percent of whom are blacks. Its leading 
industries are agriculture (tobacco, sugar cane, cotton, 
wheat, and livestock) and mining (coal, chrome, asbestos, 
gold and copper), both of which have been concentrated in 
the hands of whites since colonialization, and in more recent 


times have become interests of multinational corporations | 


such as Union Carbide. The rural population has been the 
most extremely exploited, and it is precisely these people 
who made up the bulk of the guerrilla forces, protected and 
supported them, and now voted them into power. 

Because of this, one major problem area for the new 
government will be the question of land—the Patriotic Front 
has said it will first acquire un- or under-utilized white 
farmland, and favors collective agriculture as a way of 


resettlement. The West pledged in the Lancaster House: 


agreements to provide compensation funds for land acquisi- 
tion, but did not promise any set amount, and will thus have a 
large say over the pace and form of land reform. The 
multinationals and their alliés will push for individual 
freeholdings. ; 

As Mugabe and his people move cautiously to change the 
course of their nation, the future of Zimbabwe is anything but 
certain. But in the words of one reporter, “there is greater 
cause for hope here— and in the rest of southern Africa—than 
at any time in memory.” Pamberi ne Zimbabwe— Forward 
the Zimbabwe!! 
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California law states that the general legal parameters of 
tenant-landlord relations are as follows: 

“In exchange for a stated amount of rent, payable on a 
certain day of each month (or week), the tenant is granted the 
right of peaceful possession of that property and quiet 
enjoyment of it.” 


the best way to maintain positive relations with your landlord... 
and avoid many of those rent increases, notices to vacate, and 
rivacy invasions which make life difficult for the tenant. In 
practical terms this means that a good tenant: Complies with 
the terms of the rental agreement. 

Once you have signed a rental agreement it becomes a 
legally binding contract. So don’t try to sublet your room or 
keep a dog if it is not allowed, unless the landlord agrees to it. 
If you do not feel comfortable with the stipulations in your 
rental contract, try to have them altered before you sign it. 
@ Pay your rent on time. 

You are required to pay the rent on the due date as defined 
in your rental agreement, often the first of the month, but any 
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_A Difference 


VISTA Volunteers share one common conviction: 
That self-reliant, self-confident, caring individuals 
CAN make a difference in the life of a community. 


VISTA’s work full time for one year with non-profit 
organizations, neighborhood action groups, and 
minority communities, helping to change the condi- 
tions that keep people AND neighborhoods poor 
and powerless. 


Several thousand new VISTA’s will be selected soon 
to work on problems of housing, energy, education, 
health care, and hunger. Your college degree OR 
work experience may qualify yo. for one of these 
positions beginning in the next 3 to 12 months. Our 
representatives will be pleased to discuss the oppor- 
tunities with you. 


9 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 
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Seniors & grad students: 
Sign up for interviews at 


123 Central Services 


.. Knowing and fulfilling your responsibilities as a tenant is . , 
‘and clean. All garbage must be properly disposed of in 


VISTA Makes 


ON CAMPUS APRIL 22- 
Foyer, McHenry Library 


Career Planning and Placement, 


Rental Problems? 
Let the law protect you_ 


due date is legal. If you can’t pay the rent when it is due, 
negotiate an alternative arrangement with your landlord if 
possible. Remember that many landlords apply late charges 
to over-due rent, or worse, may begin eviction proceedings if 
the rent is over three days late. 
@Keep your home tidy. 

Housing codes require the rental unit to be sanitary, safe 


containers. If you do not have a trash can the landlord is 
obligated to furnish one for your use. 

You are responsible for any needed repairs caused by you 
or your guests, except those resulting from normal wear and 
tear. Reasonable wear and tear is understood to mean the 
gradual deterioration resulting from use, lapse of time, and 
operation of the elements, in spite of the tenant’s care. 

Landlords are also required by law to fulfill certain 
obligations in a rental arrangement. The major requirement is 
to provide the tenant with a ‘warranty of habitability’—an 
assurance that the rental is safe and decent to live in. The 
State of California defines habitability to include: 
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Management of Coops 
Fri, Sat, Sun 8:30—12:00 
~ Lynn McDonald, Member, Board 
of Directors, Associated 


~Community Economic 
Development Strategies _ 
Fri, Sat, Sun 2:00—5:30 
Ed Kirschner, Community 


U.S. Economy Today 

Fri, Sat, Sun 8:30—12:00 

Douglas Dowd, economist, 
San Jose State University 


Individual Consulting 
Special Workshops 


@ Remedy all your damages. 
@ Adequate hot and cold running water. 
@ Adequate heating systems that extend to all rooms in the 
house. 
@ Properly installed and functioning electrical facilities. 
@ No structural defects such as leaky roofs, broken windows, 
unstable stairways, etc. 
@ Absence of rodents and vermin. 
@ Adequate ventilation, such as windows or fans, in every 
room. : 

In addition to maintaining the rental in good condition, the 
landlord is responsible for: 


1)Giving adequate notice of his/her intention to enter the 


rental (24 hours notice is presumed to be reasonable notice.) 
2)In the absence of a lease, giving a 30-day written notice of 
the landlord’s intention to terminate tenancy (ask you to move 
out). 
3)Returning your security deposit within two weeks of 
vacating, minus any amounts due the landlord such as unpaid 
rent or the costs of repairing tenant damages. 
—Off-Campus Housing Office 
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Santa Cruz Housing Action Committee 
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El Pajaro Community Development Corporation 


NEW SCHOOL FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


present 


COMMUNITY BUSINESS TRAINING 
- APRIL 18—19—20, 1980 — 
LOUDEN NELSON COMMUNITY CENTER, 


SANTA CRUZ 


Courses and instructors: 


Financial Development 

Sat, Sun 1:30—6:30 

Jerome Dodson, President, 
Continental Savings and 
Loan Association 


Democratic Management 

Fri, Sat, Sun 2:00—5:30 

Ailsa Steckel, Coordinator, 
Environmental Action 
Clearinghouse 


Financial Management 
Fri, Sat, Sun 8:30—12:00 
Richard Stone, Accountant 


ENROLLMENT STILL OPEN! 


Limited Enrollment 


Early Reserve Application Deadline: April 11 
First Come, First Serve Registration After April 11 


For more info contact: 
Otter Enterprises © 
P.O. Box 2294 | 
Santa Cruz 95063 
462-1344 
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i flock was not an isolated phenomenon. In Guatemala, the 
fei Jesuit order had taken a leading role in protests against a 
repression so harsh that it has resulted in an estimated 20,000 
deaths over the past decade. The Bishops of neighboring 
Honduras have issued a statement declaring that “‘the people 
are tired and distrustful of the dirty demagogic games o' 


Se politics of former times.” Central America, the statement QO 
continues, is going through ‘“‘a process of change which] — 
seemingly is very radical and irreversible.” Oo 
And Romero himself was responsible for the fact that—l > 
; unrestrained capitalism and police state government wereg % 
s in the condemned by the general Conference of Latin Americ i 
n Bishops at Pueblo, Mexico, in January, 1979. = 
ties. The endorsement of popular liberation movements by the “U 
indows, = Catholic hierarchy is a relatively new development, but i © 
follows almost 20 years of grass-roots political and soci 8 
organization by Catholic priests among the Indians, peasants | 
n every and workers of Latin America. In Central America, a grea 
deal of this activism was focused in programs called Cursillos| — 
lion, the Murder de Capacitacion Social—intensive crash courses in soci = 
; justice established in 1962, which attracted thousands o Bo 
nee the e young people. =. 
notice.) . I was an advisor to the Cursillo in Guatemala until myg~ 
iotice of in the expulsion in 1967. For seven days, our students studie oO 
to move capitalism, socialism, Marxism, Papal encyclicals, and§ oo 
sociological data—in short, anything that might offer someg © 
eeks of Cathed ral way out of the misery that darkens the life of so many Centr. 
; unpaid Americans. Afterwards, the students taught—and lived with— 
g Office O Pl N : O N 
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Many North America:is do not realize the effect religious 
leaders have on the people of Latin America But with the 
tragic assassination of Salvadorean Archbishop Oscar 
Romerag the role of Christian activists in leading the 
struggle for economic and social justice has been drama- 
tically emphasized PNS writer Blase Bonpane who spent 
seven years as a missionary priest in rural Guatemala 
reflects on the meaning of the tragedy 


by Blase Bonpane 


To many North Americans, the assassination of Salvadoran 
Archbishop Oscar Romero appears to be only the martyrdom 
of a brave priest witnessing for social justice and against 
violence. Politically, it marks the loss of a moderate voice in 
the revolution rising all over Central America 

But to the people of El Salvador— and all over Central and 
South America—it means much more. For despite the efforts 
to portray Romero as a moderate between left and right, in 
recent months the Archbishop’s tentative support for the 
patchwork middle-of-the-road regime had given way to 
nearly unqualified endorsement of popular revolution—even 
if it meant bloodshed. 

The Archbishop was shot shortly after he had finished 
saying Mass on March 24. By this act, the killer or killers may 
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Open till 11 p.m. Monday—Thursday, 
Friday & Saturday until Midnight. 
Try our salads and 
Remember our omelets! 


SANTA CRUZ 
605 FRONT STREET AT SOQUEL AVENUE @ 426-0157 


have struck a spark which will ignite revolution in the entire 
region Like the medieval assassination of Thomas Becket, 
which Romero’s murder eerily resembles, the bullets fired in 
San Salvador hit a symbolic target. 

Romero had become a bridge between the moral authority 
of the Church and the moral arguments for revolt, and 
between the increasingly radicalized priests of Latin America 
and the increasingly politicized Indian masses. This—and 
not his abandoned support for moderation—may also explain 
why Oscar Romero was killed. 

As late as October, Romero was asking his followers to 
respect government-sponsored initiatives for peaceful land 
reform. But by the new year, those initiatives had either 
proven empty, or were offering a pretext to send military units 
into the countryside. Subsequently, many reports reached the 
American press of widespread slaughter of peasants by 
troops. 

On February 5, Romero declared that the government 
“lacks any popular backing and can count only on the support 
of a few foreign powers.”’ An insurrection, he continued, 
“could be less costly in terms of damage and human lives than 
the crystallization of a chaotic process like the one we are 
experiencing.” 

‘We are now in the middle of a current that cannot be 
stopped, even if one dies,” he said on March 1. Three weeks 
later, he was dead. 

Romero’s dedication to a better future for his oppressed 


the urban poor and rural Indians, directing literacy programs, 
building farmers’ associations, discussing the dignity of the 
individual. ; 

With time, the Cursillos became dangerous; they helped 
politicize the Indians and organize workers. My center was 
eventually bombed and a number of my students, some of 
them Jesuits or Maryknoll priests and nuns, others university 
students, joined rebel groups. 

As the most outspoken prelate in Central America, 
Romero came to symbolize this merger of the Church’s moral 
leadership with the interests of the oppressed. He was the 
visible embodiment of a prediction made by the Cuban 
guerilla leader Ernesto (Che) Guevara: “When Christians 
begin to give an integral revolutionary witness, the Latin 
American revolution will be invincible.” 

There is strong reason to believe that the Archbishop’s 
assassin had immediate connections with the regime in El 
Salvador or with right wing groups acting under its tacit 
approval. They may even have been professional killers from 
the anti Catsro Cuban underground based in Miami, im- 
ported especially for the pu pose of ridding Central 
America of Oscar Romero. 

In the end, however, his murder may have the opposite 
effect. Already, people refer to Romero as a martyr. He will 
probably be the patron saint of the Central American 
Revolution, the man whose life—and death—helped galvanize 
an entire region in rebellion against brutal oppression. 
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Not a buzzword for “man-hating bitch” 


Separatism, the theory 


- By De Clarke 


Separate, noun or verb: distinct, noncontiguous, inde- 
pendent (or to make something distinct, etc.). Separatism, 
separatist, nouns: the policy of, or one who advocates the 


policy ‘of holding oneself separate and independent of” 


something...; separatist, a buzz-word of anti-feminist rhetoric, 
hurled at feminist activists much like bitch and manhater. 


Separatism, in the specifically feminist sense: the inde- 
pendence and separation of women’s energy from the partri 
archy, the loyalty of women primarily to women. It is only 
spuriously defined as “manhating’ or “running away from 
men;” less than half of a separatist event or policy is “not 
being with men.” The greater part is being with women. 

Women are traditionally expected and taught to funnel all 
their energy into the task of nurturing and supporting men, 
into furthering the careers of men and doing all the unpleasant 
and menial labor that underlies them. Further, in our culture 
where men are systematically brutalized from early youth 


(alienated from all the nurturing or noncompetitive human 
skills), women are charged with supplying all the emotional 
life and expression for two (or more): women are expected to 
understand, comfort, and protect the emotionally crippled 
male as well as ourselves. We are expected to provide the 
cozy, loving, non-judgmental environment for the weary male 
to come home to, to fill all his physical and emotional needs so 
that he may once more go out and achieve. 

Separatism is a response to the. perception that this is not an 
adequate substitute for respect and recognition in the world, 
the idea that a vicarious existence is not adequate recompense 
for lifelong and invisible work. It is response to the realization 
that this ‘model drains and‘ breaks women, and that male 
supremacy and male violence are traditionally supported by 
the labor of women. It is the idea of women directing our 
energy to the support and advancement of ourselves and each 
other, not to the continuance of male supremacy and the 
comfort of our oppressors. 

Separatism embodies coming together. Women are divid- 
ed from one another by the institutions of the patriarchy. The 


-sanctity of marriage and the family can be a barrier to women 
helping women who are beaten and raped by their husbands 
or fathers. The institutional confiscation of a woman’s name 
upon her marriage makes it hard for old acquaintances to find 
her. Traditionally, marriage tends to remove her from the 
circle of her friends. Her family is discouraged from reaching 
out to her once she is married; she is very much alone. 
Frequently the law will not only uphold her husband’s right to 
abuse her or her children, but will divide her from those 
children if she leaves him. She is divided, and divided again, 
from the sources of her strength. 

Separatism is the idea that the common bond of woman- 
hood and shared oppression is at least as valid as male 
conceptions of property right. It is the idea that women 
divided by patriarchy can overcome its abuses by uniting 
and acting independently of it. It is the idea that our first 


Most of the detractors of 
women’s separatism are 
seldom found picketing the 
Boys’ Club. There’s a clue 
here somewhere. 


loyalty is to ourselves and each other, and that we need to 
come together with other women. 

We can do this by creating places and events specifically for 
women, where we can be only with women; by creating 
organizations of women, to work with each other in common 
cause; and by supporting the women in our lives. 

A common reaction to women-only events, etc., is, “But 
you’re being just as bad as the men/It’s just reverse sexism/ 
You’re acting like racists,” and so on. Those who comment in 
this vein, however, are seldom to be found picketing the Santa 
Cruz Boys’ Club or similar institutions in protest of male 
separatism. There is a clue here to the unique status of feminist 
separatism, and its unique ability to arouse heated criticism 
and violent reaction. : 

One of the fundamental lies of misogynist culture is that 
women are not, without men: that woman is the Void, the 
Abyss, the Dark, the Soulless, the Mindless. It was long said 
that a woman contributed nothing to the child she bore; that 
the man’s sperm contained a tiny homunculus, complete in 
every detail, which was the infant: The woman contained no 
vitality, no humanity, nothing to pass on to any offspring. 

Long after this belief was reluctantly discarded, it was (and 
is) still believed that woman’s part in the upbringing of the 


' Child is always destructive and negative, that it is she who 


inflicts all trauma and damage on the growing personality, 
because hers is voraciously empty. It was (is) still believed 
that, due to this emptiness (soullessness?), the woman 
without a man is neurotic, psychotic, warped by the lack of 
something to balance her nonentity: that she is by nature 
incomplete. . 

In other words, women need men (as women need to be 
altered to be beautiful—not being anything in ourselves). 
Most men are incapable of imagining a large group of women 
running a farm or a business, for example. Popular humor has 
it that a group of women cannot even settle a lunch check 
without squabbles and tears. The tenet of modern patriarchy 
is that men are indispensable. In support of this are numerous 
sub-tenets—that women cannot get along together, that 
women always slander and betray one another, that women 
are hopelessly incompetent, etc. 

Women who met together to practice the old religion were 
tortured and burned alive by the men of the new, patriarchal 
one (Christianity). Last year, several men surrounded - a 
house in Santa Cruz where women were having a discussion 
meeting, yelling, “What are you doing in there” and less 
palatable variants. They vandalized one woman’s car. The 
men continued to shout physical threats and insults as the 
women left the house. Nothing so frightens and enrages the 


| patriarchal mind as the gathering of women without male 


authority present. It is the imperative of patriarchy that such 


Continued next page 
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When destructiveness is art 


The Aesthetic Act 


By Paul Hersh 


I would like to build on the suggestion, made by Deborah 
Spray last week in “‘Nikki Craft’s statement,” that her 
destruction of Les Krim’s “Stack ’o Wheat” photoseries 
constitutes a kind of art. 

There is a notion in modern Platonic and Aristotelian 
thought which sees the task of the artist as one of destroying 
“Art” so to come closer to human reality and ideals. Its 
aesthetic necessitates a violent transgression (eg, breaking of 
a law, command, or moral code) of art’s capacity to blindly 
and unconditionally sanction, and to some extent realize, the 
values and objects it represents. This transgression is a 
transgression of cultural mores, whose incarnation in Art- 
objects is seen as a contamination of Art’s place in the world 
(the terms of which I will discuss later) and of society itself. 

Such violating of art and society is sometimes known as the 
aesthetic act—an event whose generic attitude and criteria 
resemble ‘the broad, socially acceptable field of ‘didactic 
art.”” Under various criteria, Spray’s “‘piece”’ (her destructive 
act and orchestrated media coverage) functioned in attempts 
to restore an attitude previously lost or ruled out of social 
existence—attempting, namely to destroy the false, heg- 
emonic bias of a “‘male-aesthetic”’ (a concept with horrifying 
implications discussed by De Clarke in last week’s CHP): the 
technique and tradition of portraying/viewing women’s real- 
ity solely in keeping with masculine epistemological concepts 
of beauty. 

Male-aesthetic is a false reality because it’s grossly 
incomplete; it’s hegemonic because it’s a largely unchal- 
lenged, ‘‘acceptable’’ fact/product of both Art and the 
dominant patriarchy. 

Generally, the aesthetic act, however violent or criminal, 
makes plain the need for a liberating redistribution of 
responsibilities, be it those of the artist, the ruling politic, or 
the patriarchal system of culture. For instance, we can plot 
throughout the lives and works. of the French—Francois 
Villon, Rabelais, Sade, Baudelaire, Celine, Jarry, Artaud, 
Genet, surrealism, dada, etc.,—a national geneaology of 
aesthetic-acting, a systematic 500-year rebellion against 
human inequality. 

In performance terms, Spray’s piece was dramatic: she 
arrested and transformed things (both mental and physical) in 
the world; from her act came an articulable set of con- 
sequences and resolutions, including an ‘‘audience reaction.” 
The aesthetic act’s breath of evi/ is its dramatic shift away 
from an overly-intellectual to an emotional primacy of 
(Spray’s) attitude. This is of course a formal property of 


theatre-acting, and _Tequisite of all premeditated | human 


ee 


violence. In the aesthetic act the crime is against the history of 
ideas, the victim is Art, and the culprit becomes an artist. 

Further, the aesthetic act-as-Art must acquire two-dim- 
ensional form, or some plastic evidence that the action was 
taken, thus relaying the evil to historical fact and the tradition 
it assails. The artist might choose from a variety of expressive 
modes such as poetry, prose fiction, symbol, rhetoric, film, 
etc., to document his/her action, and Spray’s flyer, “Violent 
Pornography is the Theory— Rape is the Practice” achieved 
this formal need. 

The aesthetic act upon Art reverses, or mirrors, its 


reality. By destroying one evil example (Krim’s photos) of 


These women risk much to 
create basic freedom—by 
destroying the sacrosanct 
and demanding a fairer, 
more complete art. 


male-art’s age-old contribution to culture, Spray reifies, 
directly before her audience, the aesthetic and cultural 
standards she abhors. 

Her piece sees Art’s context in our culture—Art’s ability to 
intelingently express, and its power to expand human re- 
ality—as wholly subservient to masculine “‘taste,” with its 
active brainwashing and degradation of feminine experience. 

Spray reveals male-aesthetics’ mental transgression 
through her immediate, physical transgression. The viol- 
ations reflect opposite ethics of the same phenomenon’ the 
inevitable collapse of a narcotisized, purely intellectual world 
view (whose absurd prolonging is another male-identified 
norm of culture). Both create new objects: Krim’s is “woman- 
into-male-aesthetic-object;” Spray’s is “Art -into-rubbish- 
object.” 

One might ask whether Krim’s brand of transgression of his 
imagery betokens a kind of aesthetic act as defined above, 
since it was cast in Art-media (e.g., photography, Special 
Collections, imitation of the world, etc.)., answer is no, for 
two reasons. First, Krim’s ethic—derived from patriarchal 


‘hegemony—produces an art devoid of new or liberating 


awareness, only a reinforcingf of old values. Second, the artist 
(Krim), in serving to reinforce, has taken no personal risk or 
responsibility in his work, and fails to confer an emotionally- 
charged vision of his (hardly illusive or too imaginative, but still 
fictional) reality, while wishing, or pretending, as artist, 


to understand the reality of his subject: women. 


On the other hand, Spray’s aesthetic act containg’a list of 


ethical “givens,” one of which demands that she take full 
responsibility for her actions and her vision; to the point, ‘that 
even she herself be willing to be transgressed and objectified 
(couldn’t she have been abused or raped”) by the patriarchal 
authority system, as a potential consequence of her. will to 
destroy. : Sage 


To celebrate the aesthetic act-as-Art always inerifiyses a 


martyr, but there is a vast difference between a willing and 
unwilling victim, such that it constitutes a major theme of 
feminism’s attack on male-aesthetic hegemony in art. 


Clearly, all women are in some way fed up with rhetorical 


argument. Spray, and the bold women like her, have resolved 
this dense futility and the dangerous contradiction it poses for 
women, through action-art. 


Such despair is one that men never experience fio 
and it’s time we men (straight and gay) learn its thesis. Wecan’t 
transgress male-aesthetic for women, but everyone can 
empathize with, encourage, and assist (as did De Clarke, Bill 
Reynolds, and Kerry Anna Cobra) those women who risk 
much to create basic freedom—by destroying sanctified Art- 
objects/ Art-ideology—by demanding a fairer, truer, and:more _ 
complete version of human reality in all artistic expression. 
(Note: Paul is currently writing his thesis, “Problems in Lively 
Ants Criticism,” for his Aesthetic Studies major.) .. 


Clarke, continued 


independence be instantly suppressed. To which end, every 
fine-sounding argument will be dredged from the political 
depths to criticize women’s dances or classes—and the Boys’ 
Club will remain unchallenged. Male egalitarianism is selec- 
tive. 

The nunnery is perhaps a startling example of female 
separatism condoned by patriarchy, and indeed many abbeys 
and nunneries were creative and cheerful places where 
women exercised considerable autonomy. But they must 
still sing the praises of the male god by day and night, and refer 
to themselves as the Brides of Christ Even within their 
walls, they must acknowledge the supremacy and indispen- 
sability of the male, and their subordination. 

The most obvious practitioner of separatism is the Lesbian, 
the woman not dependent upon men for love or support. She 
is thereby the most likely target for punishment; and indeed 
the Lesbian has been the object of especial slander, ridicule 
and violence at the hands of patriarchal society. 

Last year in San Francisco, off-duty police officers invaded 
a Lesbian bar and beat up several women; when someone 
cried, “Call the police!” they responded, “‘We are the police. 
We can do whatever we goddamn well please.” This was not 
merely the expression of individual sadism and aggrandize- 
ment. 


Like the rapist who attacks any woman on the street, the 
officers were acting under the license of the patriarchy to 
punish subordinate women, The general silence of establish- 
ed media about the incident, and the failure of the department 
to publish an apology and specify disciplinary measures, 
shows how unextraordinary or acceptable the officers’ action 
was. 

A researcher’s poll of two years ago or so found that the 
favorite sexual fantasy of adult males surveyed, by a wide 
margin, was ‘‘to rape a lesbian’ —some respondents specify- 
ing more than one. In the 1800s, women who were observed | 
to masturbate were subjected to forcible excision of the 
clitoris They were mutilated for presuming to separate their 
own sexualtiy from their husbands’ use of their bodies or their 
fathers’ ownership of them. 

The often brutal lengths to which patriarchy is prepared to 
go to oppose women’s separatism in any form is an indication 
of the power of separatism to challenge patriarchy. The Elks, 
the Boys’ Club, the husband's sacrosanct den or study, the 
exclusion of women from academic life—all are uses of 
separatism to the advantage of male supremacy. Similar 
privilege is denied women: The benefits of independence 
must be valuable indeed, for it to be so strenuously reserved 
for males and males alone. 

Separatism has been considered here as an idea, Ideas may 
be applied in almost infinitely many ways to the lives of 
individuals, for as many reasons. Part II of these considera- 


| tions, “Practice,’’ will concern varied and creative uses of se- 


paratism in feminist effort, and reasons for applying it. 
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The most effective answers 


Women and alcoholism 


By Liza Weiman and 
Becky Thompson 


Some drink and call it celebration 
For some it’s pain and sorrow 
She says ‘well maybe just this once will be OK’ 
But the voice of millions strong 
Surviving guiding light 
A circle holds her tightly 
And she throws the drink away 
—Holly Near 
An elderly woman sits in her apartment, watches the soap 
operas and drinks. Drinking postpones the lonely darkness. 
Another woman sneaks into a bathroom stall in her high 
school and sips vodka. She does not remember when that 
ritual started, but knows she finds herself there each school 
day. Sara, a former army sergeant, drinks heavily at night, not 
sure why. Mary, a social service worker, has been drinking 
socially for years. Recently she has begun drinking by herself. 
This scares her but she does not say anything. . 
The profiles go on and on. Women have had to face 


problems with alcohol for years. Often they face them alone. 


Women are not supposed to drink. Women who do may see 
themselves as abnormal, and are ashamed. This does not stop 
their drinking, it only helps to discourage them from seeking 
help. Women who are able to stop drinking often find that 
their success must remain a private one, never acknowledged. 
Government reports are based on recovered alcoholics 
currently earning an income. Even if a housewife is- a 
recovered alcoholic for years, she will probably be ignored by 
such statistics. 

Such silences help to perpetuate the myths surrounding 
women and alcoholism. 

It is often assumed that alcohol affects men and women 
similarly. Actually women progress toward the acute stages 
of alcoholism much faster than men do. It is often assumed 
that men buy hard liquor more than women do. But women 
simply buy it less openly. It is often assumed that there are 
more men alcoholi¢s than women alcoholics. The fact is that 
one half of all alcoholics are women. They may be drinking 
quietly, but they are drinking all the same. 

At first glance, the prospects American women alcoholics 
face are grim. Often the programs that do exist serve as band- 
aids or only serve the rich. Hospital programs, for 
example, provide excellent medical care, but at exorbitant 
cost. Other programs provide environments where women 
can escape unhealthy home situations. These centers allow 
women to dry out, but.often do not directly help a woman 
avoid or change many of the factors which contributed to her 
alcoholism. 

Criticizing programs for women alcoholics is somewhat 
self-defeating; any program is better than no program at all. 
But, while drying-out centers and hospitals serve some needs, 
more of women’s needs must be met. Programs which are 
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attempting to deal with women’s problems on a comprehen- 
sive scale need to be identified, publicized, and supported. 

Unfortunately, there are no long term, extensive alcoholism 
centers for women in Santa-Cruz. In the past 10 years, 
though, several have been established in the nation. These 
can serve as examples for future programs. 

La Casa De Las Amigas in Pasadena is one such center. 
When it was first established in 1968, the program was fairly 
unstructured and served as a retreat where women could stay 
for short periods of time. Since then, the program has become 
very structured. It is now one of the more comprehensive and 
successful centers in the nation. = 

Currently, the program is divided into two parts. The first 
part, the La Casa program, lasts 60 days. No woman is ever 
turned away due to lack of funds, but she must have been 
sober for 24 hours prior to entry and must agree to live at La 
Casa for 60 days without interruption. 

According to Mary Proper, director of the program, this 
commitment is essential. “If women don’t have to immed- 
iately face the situations in which they were practicing 
alcoholics, then they have a chance to once again take 
responsibility for their lives. Acknowledging alcoholism as a 
disease does not mean that an alcoholic must always be a 
practicing one. It does mean that there are parts of an 
alcoholic personality that are well. These are the parts that 
we focus on and try to encourage.” 

During the first 60 days, the women attend AA meetings, 
participate in counseling groups, and share household respon- 
sibilities. There are also films, crafts clinics, and bilingual 
language lessons. The residents are not encouraged to dwell 
on the past. Says Doris, a staff member and recovered 
alcoholic, “It doesn’t make a difference why you became an 
alcoholic. The point is that you are one. Accepting this is the 
first step towards recovery.” 

After 60 days, women can either return to their homes or 
move to La Casita, the second and adjoining part of the 
center. La Casita is much less structured than La Casa. It 
provides the essential support some women need as they 
piece their lives back together. At La Casa the women do not 
work outside of the center. They are encouraged to attend to 
their health and participate in the household’s functions. At 
La Casita worren are required to work, pay rent, and begin to 
establish ties in the community. Room and board costs $200. 
Paying this allows women to feel a sense of responsibility 
while encouraging them to save money for the future. 

Often, women cannot get jobs as high paying or prestigious 
as those they held before their alcoholism became overbear- 
ing. However, there has never been a woman who has not 
found a job. According to La Casa’s philosophy, “‘If a 
woman's motivation is right, she can find a job. We don’t 
want any women out on welfare,” Doris says, ‘““With the 
center’s contacts and help from other recovered alcoholics 
there are always jobs to be found.” 

Holding a full-time job while living at La Casita allows 
women to face a hostile world while still living in a supportive 
home. Many women must pay off debts, go to court in 
custody battles, or encounter the prejudices they face as 
alceholics. Living there also gives women the chance to gain 
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the skills they will need later on. A number of them have 
never held a full-time job before, balanced a budget, or used 
the bus system. Anything that. will help them lead an 
independent life is encouraged and supported. 

In addition, the program encourages family participation. 
Often family members hope that programs can “‘just take 
women and fix them.”’ They do not realize that many factors 
which perpetuate a woman’s drinking problem exist in the 
home environment. Many families simply abandon the 
woman. Others participate on an inconsistent basis. Some, 
however, do get involved and accept the responsibility for 
helping a woman to change her life. 

The two-step program greatly encourages women to 
remain sober because it establishes a series of positive role 
models. Many of the women have been battered, have low 
self-esteem and a severe lack of confidence. Alienation from 
parents, husbands, children, and friends has often caused 
painful isolation and loneliness. When women come into La 
Casa they see other women have faced similar problems. 

Part of the structure of the program provides that all 
residents of both houses eat together once a week and share 
notes and support each other. The women at the end of their 
60 days are examples to the women who are just beginning. 
The women at La Casita serve as role models for women in 
the primary program. The women who have gone through the 
La Casita program and are back in the community stay 
involved and support the women who are still in the house. 

The staff is also all recovered alcoholics. Their positive 
attitudes inspire the women with whom they work. They 
know what it’s like and they know how to change. Mary 
Proper says: “ Alcoholism is a part of my life. Like my brown 
eyes. I am not ashamed of it. I came out as an alcoholic. It 
was OK for me and it is OK for others. I was scared to make 
changes. But others helped me, and I did it, and am doing it 
one day at a time.” 

The success of La Casa and the support that women there 
are providing for each other make Near’s words more than 
just a lyric dream. But only 25 women at a time can live there, 
and similar programs are hard to find and just as small. 

For every woman who gains her independence, hundreds 
of others are drinking alone and scared. The silence that 
isolates them must be pierced. More centers and better 
programs must be opened for more women to begin to “throw 
the drink away.” 
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Leaf & Roots 


By Kerry Anna Cobra 


Monday, March 31, around |: 30, I was working under the 


flourescents in the City on a Hill production room The 


sunlight world outside the stone walls was a million miles 
away—TI was absorbed in challenges of design and form as | 
pushed. the final deadline on some artwork. “Kerry Anna?” 
An unfamiliar voice behind me—smiling women hand me a 
leaflet... 

Within a minute we’re all four laughing in the sun, and 
Sunny Blackfeather’s run off from her. humming typesetter 
machine, and we’re remembering there is sun outside of the 
stone walls; and these two women tell us they're “Ace” and 
“Doc”’—I like them immediately. And we're all speeding 
across the ranch to the University Police Station, “I‘ll tell you 
everything when I get back,”’ I yell to Sunny, and we know it’s 
important—up until it happened, up until Doc and Ace 
brought the leaflet, something had been in the air. Some plan 
by a woman we'd never met. It was secret, though. Now that I 
knew...Nikki Craft’s destroyed the Stack O’ Wheats publicity 
sampler!...I couldn’t make sense of it, entirely. A journalist 
shouldn’t feel so elated... 

But I'd seen those photos. As a woman, I felt their threat, 
the confident malice of thinking women’s tortures are funny. I 
knew women tortured weren’t funny. I remembered reading, 
under neon Chron headlines, about Philip Hughes. The 
State’s trying to credit complexly cruel rape-murders to his 
account. His wife supplied some of the details: the three days 

. of Polaroid photography by Hughes, who poured ketchup on 
her to simulate blood, having put her in a bra he could cut 
with a butcher knife... having nearly strangled her till her eyes 
bugged out, nearly drowned her. The photos were because he 
“wanted to see just how she should die.”” Hughes ordered his 
wife to buy him violent-porn magazines because he ‘‘wanted 
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to learn different ways to kill” 

Knowing about Philip Hughes, and 15-year-old Mary 
Vincent’s prosthetic arms, gives me a fuller picture of the 
world in which I live than I would have, I believe, if I refused 
to learn about Hughes, or about Larry Singletor’ s multiple 
rapes and final mutilation of Mary. In the world in which I 
live, I am afraid, if I’ve forgotten to check the mail during the 
day, to cross the 30- odd yards to the apartment boxes in the 
night 

As an artist, I work with the real world, insofar as it may be 
said to consist in objects What happened to the Wheats 
publicity sampler had been..not an ac against McHenry 
Library! I’ve talked enough with Nikki Craft to know that the 


““However, when people start to raise the first amendment 
question here it intrigues me— it horrifies me—that people 
can care so much, people who aren't usually heard to say 
anything, about pieces of paper when every three minutes 
or so a woman's body is mutilated I get suspicious when 
people are so disturbed about the former—the ‘censorship’ 
question— when there’s been no disturbance about the ques- 
tion of rape at all.”’ 

If s interesting to think about the responses that occurred to 
a dedicated anti rape worker like Greensite, in connection with 

a comment made by a high-placed University official. ‘“This 
act strikes at the heart of everything the University stands 
for,” he said. It’s easy to see why he wished to remain 


A UC official called the “Stack O’ Wheats” 
destruction a blow to “everything the University 
stands for.” Just what does he think it stands for? 


library was not being made a target. As a library, McHenry 
had probably done all it could. The act, to me, had been in 
support of art, art that dares and that commits itself—not to_ 
mention art in support of full humanness, and its rigorous 
challenge to examine existing systems. 

Gillian Greensite, founder/ coordinator of UCSC’s Rape 


‘Prevention Education project, doesn’t believe that such 


action as was taken in Special Collections ‘‘can deal with 
everything. Violence against women is very much a part of 
our culture; we need a total strategy, which would include 
education and examination of the sources. As a total strategy, 
action like this wouldn’t be sufficient, but as an action, I don’t 
have great problems with it.”’ 

Greensite continued, ‘‘When you work in the area of 
fighting rape, as I do, and as Nikki has for so many years, you 
become so tired; you have to start at the beginning with people 
again an again I can understand the frustration, the desire to 
strike at what seems to be a root cause. I think in that regard it 
was a very courageous act” 


——= 
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anon) mous (though his identity might come as no suprise). 
I'm sure there are a lot of people who would argue with his 
idea of what the University stands for if the preservation of 
murderously cruel anti-woman humor is so central to it. 

Three short reminders the open forum to discuss this matter will 
be held in CollegeS dining hall on April14, Monday at8 pm, with 
faculty, staff and students encouraged to attend The nex: evening 
Tuesday at 7 pm, Rich Snowden’s “‘Pornography and the 
Sources of Male Violence’’ slideshow will be presented at 
College5 in room 144, with disc .ssion following Finally, if 
you wish to support the work of Nikki Craft against anti- 
woman violence—help her to pay back legal :ees for this 
project, mostly—she’s made up posters of the torn up Stack 
O’Wheats prints (* This was violence against women’’) and 
wants everyone to know she needs people to order them. Send 
five dollars with your request to Deborah Spray, Box 670. 
College V UCSC. I imagine she would appreciate all 
thoughtful correspondence as well. 
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Las Vegas without a story. Unlike Dr. Thompson, 
ough, I didn’t have the physical or financial re- 
sources to create my own. 

Las Vegas is just another town. There is one thing that Las 
Vegas has that you will never see unless you go there, and it’s 
not slot machines or neon lights. I refer to the Liberace 
Museum, headquarters of the Liberace Foundation for the 
Performing and Creative Arts. 

__. What can you say about Wladziv Valentino Liberace that 
hasn’t been said before? The press release (which I received 

“as an official CHP correspondent) illuminated a few dim 
corners of Lee’s life for me. One of these was that he grew up 
in West Allis, Wisconsin. Another was that he is (according 
to Guiness) the world’s highest paid musician. I learned in 
Las Vegas (where he has just. sold out the Hilton for a month) 
that he occupies the same spot in the hearts of the over-40 
crowd that David Bowie occupies in ours. I also discovered 
that the Liberace Foundation distributes scholarships, and 
that a fortunate University of Nevada, Las Vegas student 
-might go to school on a Liberace just as you or I might go to 
Europe on a Fulbright someday. This worthy institution is 
housed in a building the size of a convenience store, on the 
outskirts of Las Vegas. The founder had the foresight to build 
the museum in a little shopping center, so that you can go to 
the dry cleaners or get a pizza after your visit. 

A grandmotherly lady greeted us at a piano-shaped desk. 
Somebody had driven six of Lee’s cars into the museum: they 
were the most prominent feature of the exhibition. The cars 
reflected Liberace’s usual quiet good taste: a gold Maserati 
GT glass-packed with sequins; a Rolls-Royce with streaky 
red, white, and blue graphics “in honor,” the pamphlet 
explained, “of the bicentennial;” and an inexplicable London 
taxi. ““Liberace’s stable of thoroughbred autos,”’ said the 
pamphlet. 

Against one wall stood a row of pianos, interspaced with 
life-sized mannequins of the Famous One dressed in some of 
his more memorable costumes. The star of this collection was 
a piano rumored to have been played by Chopin himself (who 
was, I suppose, the Liberace of the last century). The 
dummies and costumes are beyond my power of description. 
Suffice it to say that they were really, really scary and they all 
looked like Liberace. One of them was a bright royal blue and 
had silver carbuncles. It wore a blue chinchilla costume 
which was, according to the placard, worth $60,000. All 
thought of.crating it and sending it to the Cambodians was 
dispelled by the next costume, a more transparent homage to 
imperialism. Lee called it the “Czar Nicholas Uniform” and 
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it was properly dazzling: all gold frogs and braid. No 
embroidered bullet holes, though. 

Nearby was a life-sized oil portrait of Liberace with eyes 
that seemed to follow you. They followed me about the 
museum, indeed, they'll follow me to the grave. A display 
case behind it housed photos of Lee cheek-by-jowl with 
Queen Elizabeth, his late holiness Pius XII and Miss Piggy. 

At the rear of the museum was a large glass closet filled 
with Lee’s sequin-encrusted sportswear, and a bronze cast of 
his hands. Inside, there lay a sweatshirt with “Happiness is 
being Liberace” on it. This sort of juxtaposition haunted me 
while I was in Las Vegas—the combination of the expensive 
and kitsch and the inexpensive and kitsch. The Liberace 
museum excelled in this. 

One exhibition case was filled with 19th and 18th century 
music boxes shaped like pianos. Next to a very delicate music 
box would be a piano made out of life-savers that someone 


0000 


had sent him from Arizona, or a welded piano-with-player 
that you could have found at any swap-meet. One wall 
proudly bore a mosaic of Liberace done by an admirer in 
Wisconsin. Another sported a portrait of Elvis Presley done 
in dry pastels. - 

It was juxtaposition again. For example, I saw Boulder 
Dam one day and some gaming employees later that day, and 
free-association made me think that they should be working 
on a hydro-electric project. 

The Liberace museum is characteristic of Las Vegas (or 
Los Angeles): a place where glossy hubris is elevated to Art. 
The Liberace museum itself is nothing more than a cynical 
tax dodge of the most transparent sort. But as a first class 
tourist attraction, it has no peer. And as a guide to costuming 
oneself, whether one works as a circus ringmaster, a pit 
bulldog owner, or a cocktail pianist, it is indispensable. 0 


Swing-time Radio 


by Patrick Burnson 


tainment that would transport them from the grim 


ifty years ago, American radio listeners sought enter- 
F reality of economic doom, international chaos, and 


the prospect of war. The thirties were radio’s heyday, : 


when swing was king and the air waves rocked with the best 
comedy and variety ever produced. Burns and Allen, Fibber 
McGee and Molly, Jack Benny, and live big band music 
brought a welcome respite for those anxious times. 


This same vigorous spirit of golden age radio is re-created 
when KZSC programmers Robin Macrae and Rick Wheeler 


_ team together to broadcast their “Stardust” show every 


Tuesday evening. 


The inventive “Stardust” format showcases the best of 
swing era music and novelty acts, has a weekly special feature 
and concludes with a “‘classic”’ rock and roll segment. This 
arcane blend of contrast and humor is a large part of its 
successful formula. But many fans tune in solely for the lively 
banter of their hosts. 

“We try to have fun and generate a spontaneous feeling 
when we’re on the air,” says Robin Macrae, a seven year 
veteran of non-commercial radio. “But the key to a relaxed, 
casual program is careful preparation.” 

_ Macrae began her broadcasting career at now defunct 
KTAO in Los Gatos under the famed tutelage of Lorenzo 
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Milam. Milam is author of Sex and Broadcasting, a comp- 
rehensive text on how to organize a community station and 
considered the Bible of the trade. 

“TI had my license by the time I was 16 but had to wait 
awhile before anyone would let me into a studio. Milam gave 
me my first opportunity to work. He also served to shape my 
values and taste in music,”’ Macrae said. 

That unique taste is best reflected in the show’s first 90 
minutes when jazz standards like Cab Calloway’s ‘Hoy 
Hoy” and Sinatra crooning “Snootie Little Cutie” are heard.. 
Even mainstream swing stations seldom play these great old 
songs. 

Before coming to KZSC, Rick Wheéler helped found and 
organize the community station at Sonoma State. This 
seasoned DJ witnessed many changes in non-commercial 
radio, but worked exclusively solo until this year. 

‘‘When Robin first proposed that we do a show together, I 
was a bit reluctant to accept,”says Wheeler. “But the 
prospect of doing something with a fresh angle was difficult to 
resist. Now we’re both excited by the program’s potential. 

““We’re trying to reach a broad base of the listener audience 
with our approach, not just those under 25. The vintage rock 
we play toward the show’s end is rarely played by anyone 
else.” : 

Wheeler feels that tune, representing rock’s artistic prime 
should be aired frequently and he encourages fans to phone in 
requests of pre-’70s favorites. “The Doors, Question Mark 
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and the Mysterions, and the Byrds are among the most 
popular right now,” he says, “‘but we try to interject a few of 
the more obscure hits—single release numbers—to give some 
perspective to this musical period.” 

Sandwiched between swing and rock segments of “Star- 
dust” is the weekly special. Here, the true eclectic flavor of 
the show surfaces. Live interviews, taped-remote broadcasts, 
and biographical sketches make up this colorful interlude—a 
throwback in time to when radio was king. 

“We try to educate as well as entertain,” explained 
Macrae. “One week we talked with saxophonist Phil Yost 
about the local jazz club scene. Another time we traveled to a 
downtown restaurant to tape a recital of our theme song. 
These features involve a lot of work but we try to enjoy 
ourselves too.” 

Wheeler agrees. “If the specials manage to inform and also 
provide a few laughs, we’ve succeeded.” 

Last week’s offering focused on Marilyn Monroe's cont- 
ribution to music and comedy. Future plans include sketches 
of Count Basie and Duke Ellington, taped interviews with 
Miss California Beauty Pageant contenders, and coverage of 
the Santa Cruz Gay Pride Parade. 

Beginning at seven with the winsome music of Hoagy 
Carmichael and ending three hours later on an old rock riff, 
“Stardust” strives to present the essence of radio’s bygone 
greatness. Aficionados have come to love the offbeat struc- 
ture and uncommon taste of this KZSC program.O 
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A varied line-up of performers and personalities have 
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by Brent Millikan 


Last Friday night, those who braved their way through the 
wind and rain to the Performing Arts Concert Hall at UCSC 
were amply rewarded as Alan Merian, one of classical 


guitars’ brighter talents of recent times, made his Santa Cruz’ 


debut performance. Playing a wide variety of composers, 
Merian captivated a soggy but enthusiastic audience through- 
out with skillful and expressive interpretation of his repertoire. 
Especially engaging to this listener s ear were the pieces by 
Villa Lobos and Leyenda by Albeniz, performed as an 
encore. Currently on tour in Northern California, Alan 
Merian will end his stay in Santa Cruz with a final recital this 
Friday at the Louden Nelson Community Center at 8 pm. 
Born in Southern California into a musically inclined 
family of American background, Merian began his musical 
training at an early age and soon after, initiated his formal 
training on the classical guitar with the legendary Spanish 
guitarist Vincente Gomez After completing his BA at the 
University of Southern California, he was awarded his 
Master of Arts degree at Occidental College While doing 
post-graduate work at UC San Diego, he was engaged by the 
Project for Music Experiment to do research in advanced 
performing techniques. Other credits include extensive studies 
with other well known masters Pepe Romero, Maestro 
Manuel Lopez- Ramos of Argentina, and Julian Bream 
During the last several years) Alan Merian has been 
teaching and concertizing extensively in his native Southern 
California and abroad, creating a significant following for 
himself wherever he has performed. Concerts and recitals 


Don’t Let Them Down 


“My people have no food, no medicine and we are being 
killed. What do human rights mean? What does the United 
Nations mean? Why don’t they do something?” 

My culture and my people will be erased from the world if 
the world does not care about them.” 

—Dith Pran, Cambodian journalist 


A 5,000 year old culture clings to the end of its human 
tether. Cambodia has lost half its population as a result of 10 
years of war and horror. The survivors are dying of starvation 
and disease. 

A benefit for the Cambodian people, sponsored by the 
Individuals for Cambodian Aid, will take place in the 
Performing Arts Theater this Sunday evening, April 13, at 7 
pm. It will include a talk with Ram Dass, Bob Brozman and 
the Bob Brozman/Jack Bowers Quintet, Paul Krassner, Los 
Flamencos, The Distractions, and Mamalution. All ticket 
sales will go directly to aid organizations, including the 


Performance 


donated their talent. Ram Dass is known for his work in the 
Consciousness Movement and is the author of Be Here Now 
and The Only Dance There Is. He is also active in the 
Hospice Project for the dying. Bob Brozman is a well known 
Santa Cruz musician and plays an electic mixture of styles 
including Hawaiian steel guitar. Joining him later in the set 
will be The Bob Brozman/ Jack Bowers Quintet, amde up of 
steel guitar, ukulele, guitars, saxaphone, mandolin, violin and 
bass. Paul Krassner is a humorist, writer and publisher who 
now performs his brand of comedy “disguised as a lecture.” 
He has been the editor and publisher of the Realist magazine, 
which will return to circulation soon. At one time he was a 
writer for “The Steve Allen Show” and Mad magazine. 
The Distractions—three men and two women—are an a 
capella vocal quintet who perform jazz, blues, gospel, pop 


and their own creations. Los Flamencos is one of the finest 
groups of flamenco musicians, dancers and singers available 
to American audiences. Their art is a mix of Western and 
Oriental traditions with the main influences being Arabic, 
Gypsy and Hebrew. The five women who comprise Mama- 
lution express their politics abstractly through dance. Also 


Guitarist 


have brought wide praise not only to his outstanding tech- 
nique but also to the great degree of personal expression he 
has put into his music, coming from what Merian himself 
describes as “‘the power and mystery of Art to.carry me and 
the audience to some special place” Of the high level of. 
discipline required for the serious study of classical guitar, 
Merian says, ‘‘Classical musicians are often accused of being 
very technical, especially on guitar because it’s very difficult. 
But it’s not completely like that. Technique is a staircase at 
the end of which is a door. Technique will take you to that 
door but no further. On the other side of the door is your art. 
Now the staircase is high and the door is very tight, but once 
you’ve opened it and stepped across the threshold, it’s 
another matter entirely—it’s just you and your art and the 
Staircase doesi’t matter anymore. You couldnt have got 
there without the staircase but it’s no longer a consideration.” 

Merian credits much of the refinement in his playing style 
to in-depth studies he undertook with the famed Spanish 
classical guitarist, Pepe Romero, who despite a demanding 


| world concert schedule, recording responsibilities, and head- 


ing the classical guitar department at the University of 
Southern California, dedicated much time and effort to 
guiding the talent of his exceptional student. 

For those who missed last week’s UCSC performance, this 
Friday’s show at Louden Nelson will doubtlessly be the last 
chance to hear Alan Merian for quite a while, as he will soon 
embark on tours of Europe and Mexico planned for later this 
year. Since tickets will be sold only at the door, early arrival is. 
encouraged for the best possible seating. Admission will be 
$3/ general and $2.50 students and seniors 


included in the event is a brief slide show about Cambodia put 
together by the Cambodian Emergency Relief Fund, which 
Joan Baez helped establish. 

Traditional Cambodian and Thai food will be outside the 
theater during intermissions of this very full night of enter- 
tainment and education. 
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The Rise and Fall 


of British 


by Ben Klein 


lications spawned the newest “big thing” in music— 
New Wave. It hardly seems‘ like three years ago that 
the Sex Pistols launched their abusive assualt on the then 
conventional rock world with their first LP, Never Mind the 
Bollocks, Here’s the Sex Pistols. The unconventional style of 
punk began with American bands sudh as the Velvet 
Underground and the New York Dolls. But going back even 
further, punk owes its debts to the extravagance of the Doors, 
Captain Beefheart, and the incomparable Frank Zappa 
Despite punk’s failure to receive widespread popular 
acclaim and recognition in this country, the degree of ac 
ceptance that it achieved among the youth of Great Britain 


B ritish punk is now dead, but its revolutionary imp- 


was incredible. Groups like the Clash, the Jam, the Damned, — 


and the Stranglers used this new form of musical expression 
to view the deteriorating English society with self-righteous 
nihilism. The iconoclastic Sex Pistols emerged as the an- 


archist prophets of a movement that was to sweep a nation off * 


its feet. 

While American bands like the Ramones sang about girls 
and sedation, their British counterparts screamed about 
chaos and anarchy, expressing an overtly defiant gesture 
aimed at both society and musical stagnation. The lack of a 
large middle-class not only makes the British class-con 
scious, but invites such rebellious youth movements as punk 
and encourages them to grow. 

The teddy boys of the’50s began to question the values of 
British society, while the Mods of the subsequent decade 
transformed this question into a religion. Skinheads, the 
proletariat muscle gangs spawned by the Sixties drug culture 
resumed the search for personal identity and confrontation 
with the values of society. Out of this tradition came punk 


FRIDAY, APRIL 1 lth: IDRIS ACKAMOOR and 
CULTURAL ODYSSEY- There willbe an aftemoon 
workshop at 4:00 pm in which Idris will present 
a solo multi-media presentation of a cultural 
joumey through the sights and sounds of Africa. 
Workshop: 4-5 pm $3.00 
’ Evening concert: 9 pm $3.50 


MONDAY, APRIL 14th: TETE MONTOLIU TRIO 
with Herbie Lewis and Eddie Marshall 
9 pm $5.00 advance, $5.50 door 


ir te tr te te tr te we tr ECOMING SOON? & tt & to or tr tet 


. FRIDAY, APRIL 18th: SMITH DOBSON TRIO 

| MONDAY, APRIL 21st: JACK DE JOHNETTE & 
SPECIAL EDITION 

FRIDAY, APRIL 25th: SANTA CRUZ NEW 
MUSIC CLUB 

MONDAY, APRIL 28th: MAX ROACH QUARTET 


" Advance tickets available at Cymbaline Records _ 
GF oorvice change 


Punk 


Anger against British social differences was evident in 
music before the punk explosion of the mid-Seventies. 
Bent on destruction, punk rock was a contradictory 


~ movement. If a group released an album they immediately 


Exploding onto the British rock scene in 1976 and 1977, 
the Sex Pistols embodied the existence of punk as an English 
phenomenon. The most infamous of all punkers, these 
proletarian youths voiced the politics of boredom with such 
numbers as “Anarchy In the UK* and “God Save the 
Queen.”’ Beginning with Johnny Rotten screaming: 

I am an anti Christ 

I am an anarchist 

I don't know what I want 
But I know how to get it 

I wanna destroy passers-by 
’Cause I wanna be anarchy. 


More than any other punk song “ Anarchy’ declares the 
British youth’s frustration with society. The Sex Pistols did 
not want to change the world peacefully, they wanted to 
destroy. Not knowing exactly what they wanted, this English 
foursome knew what they didn’t like and drove towards 
destruction of both society and themselves, 

In response to this outbreak of working class sentiment, 
British Parliament introduced an act prohibiting punk music 
on BBC radio thereby blackballing the punk movement The 
purpose of this act was clearly a move by British rulers to 
destroy punk before it destroyed the societal conditions 


created by the upper class. 


During Queen Elizabeth’s Silver Jubilee and the height of 
patriotic sentiment, the Sex Pistols released"* God Save the 
Queen.” This humorous song mocks the aristocratic figure. 
heads of British society by declaring: 

God Save the Queen. 

She ain't no human being 
There is no future 

In Englands dream 


In the remaining lyrics of this cut, the Pistols proclaim 
themselves, the working class youths, as Englanu’s future. 
The Parliamentary action comes as no surprise because these 
angry youths would attempt nothing short of the destruction 
of all conventional forms of society. The self-described “ gar- 
bage in the human machine’ was determined to see the 
annihilation of society and themselves as well. Vomiting on 
their audiences, sticking safety pins in themselves, and 


- making each other look as ugly as possible, were the various 


means by which British punkers set out to destroy. Punk 
rock youths were willing to sacrifice themselves for the 


-annihilation of structure and institutions. 


Nihilistic, iconoclastic, anarchic are just some of the terms 
used to describe these angry punks. Yet these social labels 


could be aplied to other British musicians, for example the. 


Who and their summation of the Mod experience, ‘My 
Generation.” Of particular interest is John Lennon’s “Work- 
ing Class Hero”’ which cries: 

When they tortured you for 20 odd years 

They expect you to pick a career 

When you. can't really function 

You're so full of fear. 


violated the English intention of punk Producing an album is 
the artist’s primary means for reaching a widespread aud- 
icnce, but also indicates conforming to the games of society. 
Using destructive means to achieve change leads to 
inevitable self-destruction. Pioneers in music like Johnny 
Rotten and Sid Vicious were incapable of handling the 
attention that they themselves had created. 

‘The greatest enemy that punk faced wasn’t society but the 
punk movement itself. Failing to destroy society, punk destroy- 
éd itself. British punk lived in the music of groups like the Sex 
Pistols and the Clash. On the one hand the Sex Pistols 
‘destroyed themselves through internal conflict, while on the 
other the Clash succumbed to a more commercial appeal. The 
‘Clash had observed the «deteriorating [English society 
through a militant framework that offered some vision of 
/hope, yet in doing this removed themselves from the inten- 
tions of British punk. Punk rock flew blindly into the face of 
society and suffered unrepairable adversity. What began as an 
alienation from consumerism could no longer chant its 
anarchistic cries; British punk died with Sid Vicious. 0 
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Lowenstein continued 


and stumped the nation a decade later to “dump” Lyndon 
Johnson, his Congressional battles demonstrated that he 
never lacked a constituency. It was waiting for him in every 
precinct in which he campaigned, at every local party club, 
civil rights rally, or impromptu campus meeting at which he 
spoke. He only lacked a safe and stable base from which to 
mobilize it. 

Even without his electoral base, Al was a tireless advocate 
of social justice. Appointed by Jimmy Carter as a special 
United Nations Envoy on Human Rights, he was most 
recently involved in his long-time friend Ted Kennedy’s 
presidential campaign. (In 1976, he worked for Jerry Brown’s 
eleventh-hour bid, and had earlier worked for Eugene 
McCarthy and Robert Kennedy.) With each of these liberal 
Democrats, Al pushed, gently and convincingly, their pro- 
mises and policy proposals to the left. It is hard to imagine 
anyone taking his place as the most public of the backstage 
crusaders, the shyest of the men in the spotlight. 

Al Lowenstein was a leftist who made it, who showed that 
it was possible to bring progressive humanist concerns to 
the national political arena. He showed that it was possible to 
work within the system without a compromise of principles. 

In 1968, Allard Lowenstein represented me in Congress. I 
have never felt so represented in all my life. 


Michael S. Kimmel stuffed envelopes and organized high. 


school students for the Lowenstein for Congress Campaign 
in 1968. Now, he occasionally teaches sociology. * 
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Criley continued 


eliminated illiteracy. Obviously, they have been abie to 


achieve things that have not been achievable elsewhere. 

I think there is a lot of new Marxist thought in Europe that 
is very exciting. There is now a real addressing of problems of 
chaiige in an advanced country; something which has not 
happened before. For historical reasons, the establishment of 
socialist governments, or governments based on a socialist 
economy, has always been in backward countries. It has not 
yet been done in an advanced country, and we need a whole 
new theory and strategy as to how to do this. It’s important to 
think through a long-term strategy, and the steps we can 
begin taking that lead somewhere. 

That’s why I think experiences like the Chicago Commit- 
tee are important human experiences, because, at least in 
microcosm, they show that Catholics, Methodists, atheists, 
radicals, moderates, etc., can sit down, work together, and 
work out some ongoing programs that are effective enough to 
make a dent and win some important battles. How we can 
expand from this base, and combine with movements from 
other areas, to create a flowing structure of people’s partici- 
pation that begins to forge a new kind of political movement 


with a strategy to move from step to step, and not falterjvhen 


we come to the basic changes that happen, is quite impo.tant. 
I think it’s quite possible. I think it’s a necessity. 

John Hill (original Director of the Chicago-based Alli- 
ance To End Repression, an ally of the Chicago Committee) 
has claimed that you are the only one of the Chicago 
radicals to have never burned out. Why not? 


ES, TICKET OUTLETS 


Discover the romance of the tropics. 


, served 11:30—4.00 


Criley: That is an exaggeration. However, there have been 
a series of combinations of fortunate circumstances for me. 
I’ve had good health. P've had a remarkable kind of freedom 
of choice all of my life. I think that my experiences have been 
valid enough so that out of everything that I’ve done I can see 
that there was something accomplished. You can burn 
yourself out most, I think, when you work like hell to achieve 
something, yet when you're through you have nothing. 

Part of it is one’s approach to history. A lot of students 
demonstrated against the war in Vietnam. In fact, they tumed 
it around. Yet, these same students claim they went out, 
demonstrated, and nothing happened; they’re fed up with 
demonstration. The tragedy is that they stopped the war, but 
didn’t draw any positive lessons from that. You’re never 
going to win the 100 percent victory, but you force the 
establishment to give ground—and they'll give as little as 
possible, and in the worst possible way—but you must 
recognize that there is then a germ of something you’ ve won, 
and you move forward to another stage. I think if you have 
that sense of development and proportion you don’t get 
tired, and you don’t lose your hope. 

You get all kinds of good by-products from that. You get to 
meet, know, and love people who are the greatest people on 
earth. The greatest reward in my life is the sustaining force of 
the feeling that I have earned the respect of people I truly 
respect. 


6¢ 
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On Wednesday, April 16, Criley will be at Santa Cruz to 
speak about Senate Bill 1722 (the proposed new Federal 
Criminal Code and the son of Senate Bill 1.) The speech will 
be held in Classroom Unit One at 7:30 pm. 


island food 


Dinner served 4:00—10:00 
Closed Tuesdays 


2332 Mission St. 
"423-9999 Santa Cruz 
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HIT &*RUN THEATRE COMPANY—LAST 
weekend performances of Morning of the World: A 
Celebration of Balinese Mythology and Culture with 
special guest performer Ketut Tutur. UCSC Perfor- 
ming Arts Concert Hall, April 11; 12, & 13, 8 pm. $4 
general, $3 students, $2 children & seniors. 


JUNE GRADUATES IN PSYCHOLOGY: You 
must turn in your Senior Worksheet to the Board 
Office no later than Tuesday, April 29, in order to 
graduate in the Registrar’s Office by this date also. 


SENIOR THESES for June graduation are due no 
later than May 12th. You must turn in a completed 
copy of your thesis to each of your two readers, and 
submit one copy to the Board Office, Room 401 Kerr 
Hali. 


LECTURE: DR PETER KIDSON, Courtald Insti- 
tute of Art, London, will talk of and show slides of 
“The Discovery of Emotion in German Gothic Sculp- 

ture,”’ 8:00 pm in Oakes 105, Tuesday evening, April 
15. Free. THE PSYCHOLOGY COMPREHENSIVE 
_| examination will be held on Friday, April 25th, 2:30 
pm. Place to be announced. If you plan on taking this 
exam you must sign up for it. The sign-up sheet is 
outside of the Psychology Board Office, Room 401 
Kerr Hall. 


NOTE: JAMES MACGREGOR BURNS WILL 
deliver an address at 8 pm in the Cowell College 
Dining Hall Friday, April 11. He will be available for 
questions and answers after his talk and there will be a 
reception with coffee, etc. in the nearby Cowell 
Fireside Lounge. 


V.LP.IS A UCSC CLUB FOR VOLUNTEERS. If 
you are a volunteer for anything, start receiving free. 
benefits. Find out more. Call campus activities, 


‘|STUDENT TEACHER APPLICATIONS due 
April 18 at 5:00 pm, Kerr Hall, Room 317. If you 
missed the orientation meeting when applications 
were distributed, you may obtain one at the above 
location. 
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ext. 2934. 


LEARN THE FRISBEE GOLF COURSE. April 
10, 4:00-5:30. Course I meet at the East Fieldhouse. 
April 29, 4:00-5:30. Course II meet at the West Field 
House: May 29, 3:30-5:30. Course I meet at the East 
Field House. 


IF YOU NEED ASSISTANCE IN THE COMPI- 
lation of your resume (either for a field study, an 
internship. or a job), come to the resume workshop to 
be held: April 16—12 noon-1. Diane Walker, from 
Career Planning and Placement and Dori Schack from 
Cooperative Education will be taking sign-ups for the 
workshop—attendance limit is set at 15 people so sign 
up early. Call 429-2396 for more’ information— 


take your name and include you on the list. 
CREATIVE WRITING SEMINAR with Peter 


Private Place, and I See By My Outfit. Wednesday, 
April 30, noon. Stevenson Fireside Lounge. 


APRIL RECRUITMENT FOR. INFORMATION 
Sciences. Apri! 10, Burroughs Corporation, Summer 
interviews if space available. April 11, Daniel H. 
\vagner, Associates (Mtn. View), Math or I.S. April 
15, Sytek, Inc. (Sunnyvale) 1.S, April 17, BNR, Inc, 
(Palo Alto) I.S. April 18, Synertek, Inc. (Santa Clara) 
, Chemistry, Physics, Economics, I.S. April 25, Plan- 
ning Research Corporation (Los Angeles) I.S. 
Please call Diane at x2183 for more information 
and/or appointment. 


APRIL RECRUITMENT: April 14, Wallpapers to 
go, management training, April 16, Golden Gate 
University-graduate programs, 10:00-2:00 McHenry 
Foyer. April 22, 23, 24, ACTION/Peace Corps/ 
Vista—graduating seniors. April 30, Antioch West— 
Graduate programs, 12:00-1:00 group meeting, table 
in McHenry Foyer until 3:00. 


appointment. : 


AN INVITATION TO RE-ENTRY WOMEN: You 
are cordially invited to attend a wine and cheese 
reception Wed. April 23, from 5-7 pm, Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge. Our guests will be business and 
professional women of Santa Cruz County. For more 
info, contact the Women’s Re-Entry program at 429- 
2552. 


SANTA CRUZ—“THE WORLD MINUTELY 
Mapped”’ is the title of an exhibit of postage stamps 
which use maps as part of their design, on display April 
3rd through 30th at McHenry Library, UC Santa 
Cruz. Facsimiles of the original maps used for the 
stamps will also be on display. Library hours are Mon- 
day through thursday, 8 am to midnight, Friday, 8 am 
_ fp te 6 pm; Saturday, 9 am to5 pm; and Sunday, | pm to 
ie 


Pe alee 
CHANGE OF STUDY PROGRAM—April 22 is 
the last day to add a course. Registrar’s office. 


location will be chosen at a later date. Secretary will . 


Beagle, author of: The Last Unicorn, 4 Fine and 


Please call Diane x2183 for information and/or 


1980-81 VETERANS EDUCATIONAL benefits. 


Veterans and veterans’ dependents ($311.00 mini- 
mum) must complete an Enrollment Form at the on- 
campus Office of Veteran Services, Central Services 


125,.in order to be certified for 1980-81 benefits. The 


enrollment form must be completed by Friday, May 2, 


1980. Your record will be inactivated if the form is not 


completed by May 2. Please come in soon! Questions- 
Jenni, ext.2829. ; 


BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH. The Minority Bio- 
medical Support Program (MBS) is accepting appli- 
cations for the 1980 Undergraduate Summer Labora- 
tory Training Workshop through April 16, 1980. 
Intended to increase the number of ethnic minorities in 
the health sciences, MBS offers undergraduate re- 
search opportunities sponsored by MBS faculty. For 
applications and further information please contact 
Nancy Campagna, Room 203 Thimann Labs, x2884. 


SAVE A LIFE. The Red Cross Bloodh.1obile will be 
on campus from 12-5 pm, Friday, April 18 at the West 
Field House. Volunteers needed to assist with blood 
drive. Please call 429-4446, 


RE-ENTRY WOMEN: Come to Spring Quarter’s 
OPEN HOUSE ai the Center. Good food, friends and 
festivities! Wednesday, April 16th, noon to one, two, 


SLIDE PRESENTATION: “The Seven Rays,” a 
lecture/slide presentation by Constance Dratz on the 
seven color rays of the human aura and introductory 
instruction on the teachings of the ascended masters of 
east and west as taught by The Summit Lighthouse. 
Thursday, April 17th at 7:30 pm in Cowell, Rm 
134/Free. ~e - 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE “STACK O’ 
Wheat Murders” Case. An open forum to discuss the 
implications of recent activities involved with the 
UCSC Special Collections Library and a collection of 
photographs entitled “The Incredible Case of the 
Stack O’ Wheat Murders” will be held on Monday, 


| April 14th, at 8:00 pm in the College V Dining Hall. 


The forum will be centered around a panel which will 
discuss pertinent issues. Helene Moglen, Dean of 
Humanities & Arts and head of the Committee on 
Sexual Harrassment, will lead the panel consisting of 
Gillian Greensite, Rape Prevention Education Coor- 
dinator at UCSC, Marion Taylor, head of Collection 
Planning for McHenry Library, and faculty. All stu- 
dents, faculty and staff are encouraged to attend to 
discuss this extremely important issue. This function 
is being sponsored by College V. 


THE ECSTATIC MIND, an evening with Ralph 
Metzner and Paul Lee, will take place at Kresge Town 
Hall on the UCSC campus on April 19th at 7:30 pm. 
The Ecstatic Mind is a benefit for The Blotter, a 


| publication dedicated to the dissemination of accurate 


and entertaining information abou: mind-manifesting 
substances. $4.00 will be charged at the door. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SANTA CRUZ—JUST BACK FROM THEIR 
highly successful tour of Bali, Indonesia, Hit and Run 
Theatre Company and special guest Ketut Tutur will 
perform the American premier of “‘Morning of the 
World” Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, April 11, 12, 
and 13 at the UCSC Concert Hall, showtimes at 8 pm. 
This high-spirited production is presented by the 
Theatre Arts Board. Ticket prices are $4.50 for 
general admission, $3.50 for students, and $2-3.00 for 
seniors and children under 12. Tickets will be avail- 
able at the Campus Box Office and at the door. For 
more information call 429-2031. . 


A PUBLIC FORUM TO DISCUSS MEASURE A, 
the initiative against county manufacture of nuclear 
weapons parts, will be held Friday, April 11, 7:30 pm, 
at 250 California Street in Santa Cruz (First United 
Methodist Church). Speakers for and against nuclear 
weapons production in Santa Cruz County will appear 
in a panel discussion. There will be ample time for 
questions from the audience. The forum is free, and is 
sponsored by Clergy and Laity Concerned of Santa 
‘Cruz County. 


FORUM ON SENATE BILL 1722 with Richard 
Criley. On Wednesday, April 16, at 7:30 pm, in 
Classroom Unit 1, UCSC. Richard Criley will be 
speaking on Kennedy sponsored Senaté Bill 1722, the 
revision of the Federal Criminal Code that is pending 
in the Senate.. Richard is Director of the N. Ca. 
National Committee Against Repressive Legislation, 
and President of Monterey ACLU. He will discuss 
the repressive nature of this bill, and its significance in 
a “Cold War Era.” 


“500 MILLION PEOPLE STARVING!” This 
seems to be the standard and conservative figure that 
most food and population experts give to describe 
the world hunger situation today. On Tuesday evening 
April 15th, a panel of experts from UCSC and ihe 
lo_alcommunity will focus attention on this continuing 
human crisis. ‘Approaches to World Hunger”’ is the 
title of the discussion that will be held in the Cowell 
College Conference Room at 7:30 pm. The panel 
members will include Dr. Robert Curry, Provost of 
College VIII, Dr. John Isbister, Professor of Econo- 
mics, Mrs. Elsie Tufts, local representative of Bread 
For The World, Rev. Darrell Darling, pastor of the 
First United Methodist Church and Dr. Darrell 
Yeany, UCSC Campus Minister. The panel dis- 
cussion, part of the week long effort of the campus to 
focus attention and elicit response to human suffering 
in Kampuchea, is open to everyone and free of charge. 
The discussion will be re-broadcast on Wednesday 
evening over KZSC at 7:00 pm. 


SPRING QUARTER LITERATURE SENIOR 
orals. Orientation meeting Friday, April 11, 1:30 pm., 
Cowell Conference Room. Bibliographies due in 
Board Office: Monday, May 12. ORAL EXAMS: 
Wed., Thu., Fri.. May 14, 15, & 16. 


DO YOU HAVE BASIC accounting skills? Want to 
volunteer your time at the local community credit 
union? The Santa Cruz Community Credit Union is 
seeking students to help either part or full time 
beginning in April performing basic teller functions. 
Extensive training and supervision will be provided in 
all areas—so here’s your chance. to gain valuable 
experience during your free time to a very worthy 
organization. Come in and talk with Joy between the 
hours of 12-4 at Cooperative Education, 140 Central 
Services. DEADLINE: March 28. 


ON SUNDAY, APRIL 13TH, Kalegh! Quinn, self- 


| defense and judo instructor, and Val Leoffler, 


masseuse, will be leading a workshop for women 
entitled ‘““Arousing and Exploring Genius Through 
Your Body”. The workshop will be held at 1222 #C 


~ 17th Ave., corner of 17th and Brommer in Santa Cruz 


from 10 am t. 3 pm. Wear loose clothing. Fee is $10. 
Following the workshop at 3 pm will be an opening 
reception of the new office. For more information call 
426-2063 or 476-7235. 


RECRUITMENT VISITORS: Apr. 10, Citizens 
Action League, Apr. 10, Burroughs Corporation, .pr. 
11, Daniel H. Wagner, Associates, Apr. 14, Wall- 
papers To Go-Mngt. Trng, Apr. 15, Sytek, Inc., Apr. 
16, Golden Gate Univ.-Grad. Prog., Apr 17 BNR, 
Inc.(I.S.), Apr. 18 Synertek, Inc. Call Diane Walker, 
x2183, for more information and to make your inter- 
view appointments. An information session for each 
recruiter will be open to all interested people. Call or 
visit Career Planning and Placement Center for help, 
with your resume. 


" SANTA CRUZ—CONTEMPORARY GERMAN 


music will be presented by Berlin’s Kreuzberger String 
Quartet on Saturday, April 19 at 3 pm in Crown 
Dining Hall, UCSC. There is no charge :or admission. 


REDUCED EDUCATIONAL FEE for part-time 
undergraduates—April 22 is the last day for students 
enrolled in one or two courses to petition for $50 fee. 
reduction, with approval of provost or part-time degree 
counselor. Forms and information are available at 
your college office or the Academic Reentry Office. 


GRADUATING IN JUNE? April 29 is the last day 
to file an announcement of candidacy for spring 
quarter bachelor’s degree. (See pages 24-26 of 
“Bureaucracy Simplified’ for further information.) 
Registrar’s Office. 


WORK STUDY STUDENT needed for the Psycho- 
‘logy Advising Office. See Michael Jablon, 463 Kerr 


Hall for details, or phone X2872. 


THE CITIZENS ACTION LEAGUE of San 
Francisco is seeking people to canvas the Bay area. 
This agency is a grass-roots organization committed to 
community organizing and public issues education. 
$500-$800/month, starting now or in June. They will 
be here Thursday, April 10, in the Merrill Connection, 
3:00 pm is an.Information Session, 3:45-5:00 pm will 
be individual interviews (call x2183 for appointment). 
Sponsored by the Career Planning- and Placement 
Center. ; 


“THE ADVERTISING GAME” Have you ever 
seen a T.V. commercial and thought you vould make a 
better one? Or wondered how you get them to use your 
voice in a radio jingle? Or been curious about the 
people who write the backs of cereal boxes? Get a 
fascinating glimpse into the World of advertising as a 
career. Speak to the working professionals of Sherman 
Advertising about what it takes to get into the business 
and what the ‘business is all about. Attend “The 
Advertising Game”, a seminar sponsored by the 
Career Planning and Placement Center on Wednes- 
day, April 16, in the College V Faculty Lounge from 
12 noon to | pm. For more information, please call 
x2183. 


PRE-MED ANNOUNCEMENT—AIl applicants 
for 1981! Please attend an information session on the 
status of the “‘Pre-Med Committee”’ and establishing a 
file. A one time session not to be missed! Thursday, 
April 17, at 7 pm in the Career Planning Center, 123 
Central Services. Mark your calendar! 


SENIORS: STRATEGIES AFTER GRADUA- 
tion. So you’ve graduated, now wh .t? A workshop for 
Seniors to help meet the first uncertainties of life after 
graduation. How do you support yourself, get that first 
job? Playing & travel count, too. A career advisor, 
Ellie Foster, will heip in the process of bringing order 
out of chaos, and point to the tools—resume, inte - 
views, job search—you’ll need to know on the way 
Attend any of the following sessions co-sponsored by 
the Colleges, Career Planning and the Connections: 
Merrill Thurs. Apr. 17, 1-2:30 pm at Charles E. 
Merrill Lounge; College Eight Tues. Apr. 22, 12-1:30 
‘pm, Rm. 247 Kerr Hall; Crown Thurs. Apr. 24, 4- 
5:30 pm, Senior Commons Room; Kresge Mon. Apr. 
28, 4-5:30 pm, in Graduate Lounge; Cowell Wed. 
Apr. 30, 4-5:30 pm, Senior Commons Room. 
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425-1279 Days" 


CLASSIFIEDS 


TYPING 


QUALITY TYPING & TRANSCRIPTION. Ex- 
perienced typist for your term paper or dissertation. 
IBM Selectric. Choice of type. Reasonable rates. 
Transcription from cassette tapes available. Deborah, 
425-0398. 


THUMBPRINTING Professional TYPING and 
Quality Offset PRINTING. IBM Correction Selec- 
tric Ii, Resumes. Call Day or Evening for Student 
Rates. 688-7024 


Manuscript typing, editing. Reasonable rates. Elite. 
Business Services: Santa Cruz 429-1484; Soquel 
462-1868. 


TYPING-Post Graduate 40 p. Minimum. $1/pg. 
(Dbl. Sp.) IBM-Guaranteed. 438-3996. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. PROMPT AND AC- 
CURATE. Theses, dissertaions, term papers, etc. 
Edit spelling, etc. EXPERIENCED Legal Secretary: 
476-4951 


THE ACCURATE TYPIST. Will type manuscripts. 


THE ACCURATE TYPIST. Will type manuscripts, 
eports,etc. Minor editing. Business experience. IBM 
Selectric. Choice of type style. Ramona 438-0472. 


TYPING by expericnced secretary, college grad. 
Some errors corrected FREE. Also experienced in 
more extensive editing. ONE DAY Service .vailable. 
462-1366. 


FOR SALE 


1970 Karmann Ghia New Paint, and engine. Bea ti- 
ful condition. $3500.426-6593. 


Light Microscope Swift Sevies 1,000 Serial no.775225 
Exccllent Cond. 4x,10x,40x, and 100x oil immersion 
objectives, built in illuminator 1.25 N.A. Condenser 
Graduated Vernier Stage Swing-out substag filter 
carrier with daylight filter. $1200.00. Jeff/Melissa 


OPENINGS NOW ... 


RIDE OPERATORS — ARCADE ATTENDANTS 
— CASHIERS — FOOD SERVICE 


3%/hr. 


Call the Boardwalk — 
423-5590 
APPLY in Person 


MEN!—WOMEN! 
JOBS ON SHIPS! American. Foreign. No experi- 


ence required. Excellent pay. Worldwide travel. Sum-_ - 


mer job or career. Send $3.00 for information. SEA- 
FAX, Dept. C-10 Box 2049, Port Angeles, Washing- 
ton 98362. 


SERVICES 


CONSTRUCTION: Buddhist Stupa. Skilled or ap- 


prentice. Room and board provided. Inquire: (415) 
849-0908 or 843-6815. 


FRENCH AND SPANISH INSTRUCTION 
FOR THOSE NEEDING GOOD LEVEL OF 
FLUENCY; WE ALSO DO TRANSLATIONS 
AND DITING OF THESES AND DOCUMENTS 
CALL 688-0372 FOR RENEE OR MICHAEL. 


CAR REPAIR Exp. Tune Ups, Most Kinds of Work 
Most Cars Mobile 462-1366 


B.L. SCHWARTS CONSTRUCTION 
Remodeling Additions Plans. Recomendations, Qua- 
lity Work. 

Barry Schwartz 427-2050 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: Birth Control, Preg- 
nancy testing, VD Screening, Annual Exams, refer- 
ence library. Free or low-cost. 212 Laurel St., Santa 
Cruz. Call for appo.ntment: 426-5850. 


S pport Group for rape victims: 4/16. 10 wks $5 wk. 
Coming Out? A place to explore w/out pressure 4/14, 


10 wks $5 wk Randy Chelsey MFCC Cand. 426- 


6990 
HOUSING 


Room For Rent—Spacious room in beautiful home, 4 
miles from campus in exhange for gardening, cleaning 
services. Quiet non-smoker w/o pets. Reply P/O Box 
581, Santa Cruz, 95061. 


0 

as THE CAPTAIN 
ONLY WANTS A 
FIRST RATE CREW! 


STUDENTS — HOUSEWIVES 


SENIOR CITIZENS 
Well groomed, pleasant appearing smilers . . . 


SANTA CRUZ BEACH 


os 419 CEDAR STREET 
FOR APPT. CALL 425-8888 

: ie \ oan 

YOU ANE in’p personalized Wri, design & natural hair care, 


INVITED TO | 


CHP Display Ads Work. 


O86l ‘Wwdy OL — SSeid IIIH @ UO 


_ for reasonable rates in 
Santa Cruz’s largest 
newsweekly, call Anne Kane 


at 429-4359 


Can’t beat them with a stick! 


Spring Quarter Hours 
TW 1-5 pm 68 Ker Hall x4664 
Film/into Session 14 Apni ‘80 
at 7:00 pm in 68 Ker Hall 


See Lois Jensen or 
K rt Fisherkeller for 
* additional intormation 


EUROPE 80 


Europe Charters — Apexs 
or 
Europe Tour Values 


@ AUTO LEASE/PURCHASE 
@ HOTEL PACKAGES 

@ RAILPASSES 

@ STUDENT TRAVEL 

@ CRUISES 


We are here to help you 


shop for the best value! 


@ NO SERVICE CHARGES 
@ OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
1980 International Student ID cards 
available NOW! 
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Santa Cruz 

303 Potrero Street, #3 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 
(408)425-7822 
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City on a Hill Press — 10 April, 1980 


Books Bulk Mailers 

Manuals Rubber Stamps 
Posters Business Forms 
Collating Binding 


Reductions e 2 Sided Copies e » Xerox 9400 Copies e Instant Printing 


509 CEDAR STREET © KINKO'S COPIES 506 SOQUEL AVENUE 


| mht B30 = 6:30.* Mon.—Fr 

TH 30). — soni :30 — 6:30 © Mon.—Fri. 

jit ree ex 1241 ease nee 10:00 — 4:00 © Saturday 
SAT ¢ SUN 10:00-4:00 OPEN 7 DAYS OPEN AT 7.30AM MON-FRI sre pees sunday 
425-1177 ucsc’s closest full service copy center = 425- 7/22 


SAVE 20% 
Any Order 


j 

) : 
l HeroxH 9400 Copies | 
y 0 agaimum 
. | 
' 


| _ INSTANT 
| PASSPORT 
| PHOTOS 
! 


Film 
PROCESSING 


casserre | 
DUPLICATING | 
| 
| 
| 


$19 OFF 
On your Ist order | 
Min. $5°° Order 


T coupon per customer 


Mission St. Only 
Cash & Carry With This Ad 
exp. 4-15-80 


1° OFF 


1 coupon per customer 


Sisnaitde 1.98 LIST PAPER-MATE 
*  ERASER-MATE 


KODACOLOR II 
PRINT FILM 


ACADEMY 
WATER 
5 COLORS 


59 


MECHANICAL 
PENCIL 


179. 


2.79 LIST STERLING 


DESK TRAY 


STACKABLE 


20 
EXPOSURE 


3 =LIST NO. ONE 
GEM 
PAPER 
Clips 


ROLLING — 
WRITER 


2.35 LIST DIXON 


TICONDEROGA 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 
SCIENTIFIC 
CALCULATOR 


IBM COPIES 


BOND QUALITY 


sama = Q2Yoe 


8.45 LIST KOH-I-NOOR 


3% LUXO 


DRAWING-DRAFTING RAPIDOGRAPH 
cout prarrinc | LAMP TECHNICAL 4 
TABLE —— 
sina 1659 | k : 
*RED 
7387 | Be #, 6” 


HARDWOOD 


*° YELLOW 00.to 4 


sar FRONT STREET = 
Pine asccners Ln 


FREE AND EASY PARKING 
NEXT TO BUILDING 


521 FRONT STREET 
DOWNTOWN SANTA CRUZ 


- PHONE 425-1991 


NOW OPEN | 


SUN DAYS === 


11:00 A.M.—4:00 P. M. 
MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 
8:00 A.M.-6:00 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9:00-6:00 


Poor Richard's 


Imanac 


OFFICE SUPPLY EQUIPMENT FURNITURE 
PHOTO DRAFTING ARTS 


¥ 


